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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published, with 300 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Archzological and Historical Study. By Dr. C, SCHUCHHARDT, director of the Kestner 
Museum, in Hanover, Translated feom the German by Eugene Sellers. -With an appen- 
dix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an in- 
troduction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


** Dr. Schuchhardt's pages together with his - es describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now 
give a full and final history.” —/rom the Introduction. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


IN. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. C. SypnEy. 2vols, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


‘* Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, coffee-houses and 
clubs, vices, follies. and superstitions of the past century in a highly graphic and realisticmanner. . . . A 
useful and delightful book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


An Edition de Luxe with many new plates. 8vo0, $6.00. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ Makers of Venice,” ‘‘ Royal Edinburgh,” &c. With portraits, 
fifty illustrations, and many page plates reproduced from pictures from Florentine artists, 
8vo, bound in buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 











Now Ready. Vol. IV. of the Re-issue of Now Ready. Vols, ‘, and IT. 8vo, cloth, 
. gilt, $1.25. 
The Cambridge Shakespeare. | | andor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
Edited by W. ALDIs WricHT. Complete in tions. 


Nine Volumes. Vol. 


IV. 8vo, $3.00. 


Published quarterly. With bibliographical and explanatory notes by 
CHARLES G. Crump. Complete in six vol- 
an ete i umes. Published monthly. Vols. I. and II. 

‘0 more competent edi ound than ; 

Mr. Aldis bee er there is no nape Ban asm Soba, B08 - per edith 

peare in ri cou: more a er-pa| on. 

profitably Geercleed.”—— Times. , $4.50 each. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $2.25. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By p hws ot J. Lorrig, author of ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” etc. With illustrations. 
BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. 


HIS RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
New and enlarged edition, with portrait. 16mo, go cents. 





8vo, price, 





I2mo, 





By EDWARD BERDOE. 





NEW NOVELS. \ 
Uniformly bound. it2mo, $1.00 each, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. 


By LANoE FALconer, author of ‘‘ Madamoiselle Ixe.” 


TIM: A Story of School Life. 
The Witch of Prague. 


A Fantastic Tale. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Khaled,” &c., 
With numerous illustrations by W. J. Hen- 
nessy. I2mo, $1.00. 


Life’s Handicap. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” ‘‘ The Light That Failed.” 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Molesworth's New Book for the Young. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 


By Mrs. MOLEsworTH, author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘‘ Children of the Castle,” etc. 
tions by L. Leslie Brooks. 16mo, $1.25. 





With illustra- 





The History of Human 


Marriage. 

By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer 
on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. 
With a Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 
8vo, $4,00. 

A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in the 
course of which the author has been led to adopt con- 
clusions somewhat different from those put forward 
Tyler, McLennan, and other previous writers on t 
important subject. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo. $2.00. 
Essays Upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems. 


By Dr. AuGusT WEISMANN, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited 
by Epwarp B. Poutton, M.A., F.R.S., 
SELMAR SCHONLAND, and ARTHUR E, SHIP- 
LEY. t2mo, $2.00. 





Fossil Botany. 

BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO PALAZOPHYTOL- 
OGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

By H. Graf zu Sotms-LAuBACH, Professor in 
the University of Géttingen. The author- 
ized English Translation by Henry E. F. 
GARNSEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Revised by IsAAc BAYLEY 
BALFour, F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the 
University and Keeper of the Royal Botan- 
ical Garden, Edinburgh, With forty-nine 
Illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 


The Captivi of Plautus., 


With Introduction and Notes, By ARCHIBALD 
R. S. HALLIpiI£, M.A. r16mo, go cents. 


Thucydides Book II. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 
go cents. 


16mo, 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR. 


Reprinted from the revised translation, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch and wr wrens weer 
Essay by Gzorce Lone. Printed on hand- 
made paper. 18mo, $1.75. 


Aristotle 


ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Translated with Introduction and Notes. By 
F. G. Kenyon, M.A. Post 8vo, $1.10. 


Mechanics for Beginners. 
Part I. DYNAMICS AND STATICS, 


By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., author of 
‘* Arithmetic for Schools,” etc. 16mo0, go 
cents. 


NATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
Biography. 


Vol. XXVIII. Edited by SipNgy Leg. 8vo, 


$3.75. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co, are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and 


Sor Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. Catalogues of all books sold 





them will be sent free by mail to any address'on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuers’ AGsncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. ¥. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and College 
qeepeestooy for Girls. Terms $500 to $600. 
iss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 
Lyme, Connecticut. 
B “ator schoo BA Fg naa A family and prepar- 








wort references from 
parents roe trom Se of the Yale paculty. 
G. Bartuetr, A.M., Princi 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 627 Madison Ave., New York City " 
TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- M'= an, S RIVATE a 
nt of the Stevens “i . ’ Soy Madison Ave. on. 








oboken, N. bers limited ox Lyceum, 627 attention given. 
repared for Colleges, and gy ay Tony Pei Law, Preparatory. Careful work in English. Fi 
and nd Menicine. Tuition, $150 per year, or $50 per term sonmaedl take home, 709 Madiomn ies. ae “poe 
Lakewood, New Jersey. Lenox Ave., New York 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo M ae ‘AND RUTH MERINGTON 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo! Perrin retiring) School for Girls re-opens Oct. 1,. 


for Boys. Opens October 1st. 183 Fines Ave., New York. __Cinsess for boys. 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. ughkeepsie, New Yor 
R*® A sgh Whew ACADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE 
5 








Morristown, New Jersey. Year. Prepares thoroughly for 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth College, the Government, Academies, and Bus- 

ear begins Sept. 23th. Terms, $250. Thorough iness. Military Organization. Bispee & Amen, Prin- 
instruction. acetal. Summer Session, | cipal» 











New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 

Careful physical and mental 9 Wy by an experienced 
physician and teacher. Dr. A. N. WiLviaMson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 

from New York, A we School for Girls and. 

oung Ladies, mber of boarding pupils 

limited to twenty-four. Excellent advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 

nds. Healthful location. Careful attention to 
= and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
Location accessible, attractive, er Col. 


lege —_ and q special ce cou: we eau. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Concord, Massachusetts. 
yy pe om HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys Pre 
for college, — school or Sesleaen. the 
advantages of family life combined ‘with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamES 
S. GaRLanp, Master. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


OHN ow, (DALZELL'S age HOME 
ior Boys. est St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogu 


ay ~~ ee cor. Worthington and 


= aes. School for Young Ladies. Com- 
om Preparatory course. Advanced 
a and Literature. Open Sept. 
23d. "Miss DIXON, B.A. ag esley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 
Address, until, Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Co., Pa. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


$60. Address. for circulars, Sister SuPERIOR. Pine Plains, New York. 
i EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
HE, MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND thorough. Terms morlerate. For lars. 


DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp YounG WoMEN. | add , A.M., Pri 
One hour from New York. Resident Native SS a arrice = — 


Salem, New Yor 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. F AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. —A clergy: S 
college graduate, studied four semesters in 
* NEW YORK. Leipzig oe) Heidelberg, twelve years a teach- 
er, living in a beautifully situated mountain village a 
Albany, New York, thousand feet above the sea, receives into his family 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under | six boys to be thoroughly fitted for college or business. 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 1st year. Full | Devotes his entire time to them. Refers, by c= 
courses of study from Kindergarten through Har- sion, to Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. Terms $7 
vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 Ret schooi 1 ai Address. Rev. C. W. BOYD, A. 
ayear. For catalogue ad St. Agnes School. em, N 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. ors 


Columbus, Ohi Broad St. 

—— a, a. be — ISS PHELPS? ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

tiful and healthful. A, refined Christian Home. ee sae Yee Lim. See 

New Building with modern im vements. Session tory, Phyrical and Sockal —" Fel cee Kon 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for ie. Sep oy 


E. S. Faissex, D.D., President. a 















































ARTHOLOME ‘w ENGLISH: AND Cl CLASSI 
Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. Be At. Eloess speed D oe son Younc ned 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
will reopen September 30th. BarTHOLomew, Ph.D. 
Athens, Ohio 
ewburgh, New HE ‘OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
NE MISSES WACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR does college work exclusively. Electives in Bi- 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin ology, Electricity, Elocution, Greek, Latin, etc. 
September 26th, 1891. Special course in Pedagogy leading to degree. Tuition 
New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. Cae pee pene, | Fi boas beadiens. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 

Oct. rst. Preparation for the Columbia and the Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harvard examinations, and all for wom- SCHOOL OF Freeman Place, Lewy St., 
en. Daily instruction and practice in a= Boston, Mass, O Oct. 8th. 
nastics, Lois A. BAnGs and Mary B. . WuiTon, A. EXPRESSION. Il kinds of Vocal and Literary 

New York City. 4 East 58th St. Send for Catalo = Home Study Circular and an- 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | 2°uncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION, 

I Facing Centrai Park. Re-opens October ». Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. A 


MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA cla. Set Saas Ses. Sent te le 
A TIC ARTS. F. H. Sanewr, Director. The 














Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER Scnoot or Scignce AND THE ARTs, 
Hanover, N. Address 


the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RucGuxs. ’ 








NEW JERSEY. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 

LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. Bt 
B= John I. Blair Foundation. h, 
Paintin a, Se fel Cul Cone, Music, Diaving, 

‘aint . Physical ulture. ew Building, large 
enimtat, low rates. — . SHuMAKgEr, Prin. 








WOMEN AND GIRLS. Belles-Lettres, — 
Courses. agg eo ane D 
Dept. ess Mrs. Caneeen: 
pmol ‘ian =. 


Beas Jee OLLEGE FOR YOUNG 





- Both sexes. 
> cues, ing, or a, Teac 
eaten Music, Art, “Military Drill. . K, TRask, 
Principal. 


Soe nae aad year be- 
Sgr 





Englewood, New Jersey. 
og ig SCHOOL FOR GInL.8, EN- 
rude + coctchy. Fea chaiel te 

Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on a cate. 
Carouine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on . 
from the i . Prepara- 


tt Oct. 26th, q 
to LP farm comes _iawiGw«, AG TOUIER YINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
. gist year naps 9 - 17, 1892. boy —_ 
New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. in the mont region irginia. 54 miles from 
OLLEGIATE GR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi Washington, cn Richmond and D le R. ~ For 
cal and Business Courses Primary particulars, address Gro. G. Butier, A.M., 





1 
hauled Coe oe women, Wie to the Critic Co., 52 Lafayette ao 


New York, for their “ Clubbing List.” New 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. one in preparation. Ready Ostober xoth. 


BOOKS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
Quizzism and Its Key. 


By A. P. SOUHTWICK. Fourteenth Edition. 234 pages. 12mo. With 
Index. Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 

The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand-and-one common sayings 
and familiar quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting ‘‘ matter” in History, Litera- 
ture, Prary ng wot Science, and Biography, making a capital companion for the Home Circle, 

the 


It is just book for our boys and girls. No library is complete without it. An invaluable 
aid to every teacher in his profession. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies. 


By S. GRANT OLIPHANT. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer to the reading public, in a convenient form, much quaint 
and curious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, GrOGRAPHY, Bioc- 
RAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, PHILOLOGY, &c.; to correct several popular fallacies; to 
promote accurate scholarship; and to explain many expressions which occur in daily conversations. 


Both books in cloth binding for $1.25. 
NEW ENGLAND Pmprenn nee CO., 

















‘se. 
Class Art and Music. Home care. M UNICE 
D. Bewatt, Principal. =* 


3 SOMERSET STREET, - - ~ Boston, Mass, 




















October 10 1891 
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PRESS OF 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A Sketch in the Ideal. A Ro- 


mance, 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.00. : 

“In this modest-appearing little volume is presented 
one of the most beautiful prose poems ever written. 
It is one of those romances of unspoken love drift- 
ing apart for years and becoming uni en 
mysterious influences, which hold everything in the 
mastery of the telling.’’— Cleveland Leader. 

“* It not only passes through the various lights and 
shades of an ideal wooing, but on through married 
life. It is poetry in prose with just enough contrast 
to bring out the beauty of the ideal. Not only are 
the characters nearly perfect, but so are the scenes 
through which the story passes.’’"— 7he Times. 


At Anchor, and Honored in 


THE BREACH. By Jura Macruper. A new 

number in the American Novet Series. Square 
, iamo. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“*In all the portraiture, description, dialogue, and 
incident of these stories there is a fresh originality, a 
vivid dramatic power, a knowledge of the mystery 
of life that few possess.’—New York Mail and 
Express. 


My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. 


Leitn Apams, Author of “Aunt H ’s Found- 
ing,” ““Madelon Lemoine,’’ etc. The latest issue 
in Lippmcotr’s Series oF Se_ect Novets. x12mo. 

Paper, so cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“In her previous novels,” says the Boston Post, 
‘*‘Mrs. Adams has made a decided hit. She 
sesses marked titerary ability, and always produces 
a that contains a large amount of human in- 
terest.” The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says, 
**We commend her stories as good specimens of pure 
and high-toned romance well wo the reading.”’ 


READY SOON: 


Vampires, and Mademoiselle 


RESEDA. By Jutizn Gorpon, author of “A 
Diplomat’s Diary,”’ ‘‘ A Successful Man,” etc. 
12mo. 


#* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Poieddes, ETT 
A FIRST CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 








Girls will receive a few pupils at reduced rates in 
order to fill existing vacancies. Address Princi- 
PAL, P. O, Box 116, Pu ila., Pa. 


Philadel P. Ivania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoo. ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
Mm of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be 

= years. Terms, $300a year. Address 

LERC. 








en in 
me, H. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 

INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
in 1793.) Ninety-eighth will a October 
ist, ie: at ASHEVILLE, N. C. Address, 
Maj. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, N. C. 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN’ FEL- 
lowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 

luates wishing to pursue er courses, 

Address Wits Wiitiams, Sec’y, Nashville, Tenn. 


——, land: 403 N. Exeter St. 

HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course Octeber 1st, 1891. 
Send for catalogue, and ad Srreetr, 

M.D., Dean. 


OFFICE TO RENT 
with heat, light and elevator sérvice, in the fire- f 
building, ‘Nos. 52 and s4 Lafayette Place, adj 
the Astor Library. Size of room, 18x29. Apply at 
the above address to Cuartes E. Merritt & Co. 








Davip 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS, 


Dante's Divine Comedy. 


Translated by Cuar.es Evior 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
With Notes. In three volumes. I. HELL. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Professor Norton is r ized in America and in 
Europe as not only one of the best Dante scholars, 
but as one of the few masters of English prose. 
His translation of the Divine Comedy is as literal as 
is consistent with good English. 


Dante’s Eleven Letters. 
Translated into English by 


CHARLES S, LATHAM, with introduction and 
Notes. Edited | by G. R. CARPENTER, 
Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Secretary of the Dante 
Scciety. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Professor Charles Eliot!Norton, Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 

This translation of Dante’s Letters, which is the 


first ever made in English, won a prize from the 
Dante Society for its excellence. 


What ts Reality ? 


By Francis H. JoHNsON. 
CROWN 8vo, $2.00 

This is a book of remarkable grasp and power, and 
is a contribution of great value toward the solution 
of some of the deepest problems that can engage the 
mind of man, 


The House of Martha. 


A Novel. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON, author of ‘‘Rudder Grange,” 
etc. $1.25. 


“The House of Martha”’ is a sisterhood devoted to 
celibacy, religion and charity. A man falls desperately 
in love with one of the “‘Sisters,” and proposes to 
have a “Brotherhood.” Those who have read Mr. 
Stockton’s novels, can guess how interesting this is. 


A Handfulof Lavender. 


Poems. By LizetrE Woop. 


WorTH REESE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
A beautiful book with about seventy poems, some 
coenes Nature with unusual truth and vividness, 
ers celebrating a love that uplifts and ennobles. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 EAst 17TH STREET, New York. 


Sent post-paid, on 





“ESSAYS FROM 7HE CRITIC.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Burroughs, Edmund C. Sted- 
man, Walt Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
Edith M. Thomas and James Herbert Morse. 


One voLumE, 120, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY SAYS :— The greater number of these selections will compare favorably, 


Sor grace and freedom of style, with the best work of 


best modern critics and essayists, and 


several of them exhibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with a quiet ity and vi; t 
f ty ana 7 i quel gravity and vigor of thought, 


such as ts exhibitedin few } 





THE CRITIC CO., 52 anp 54 LarayveTTE Puace, N. Y. 








CHARLES SCRIENER’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Across Russia. 


From the Baltic tothe Danube. By Dr. CratiE: A 
Stropparp, Editor of the Ne w Jerk Clscstir 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

An experienced traveler and careful observer, the 
author has pictured most graphically the people, cus- 
toms, art and institutions, and the many shes of life 


in Russia. 
Elsket. 


And Other Stories. By Tuomas Nevscn Pace. 12mo, 
1.00, 

Mr. Page’s new volume contains the stories written 
since his popular * In Ole Virginia” appeared, and will 
add to his alreacy high reputation as a delineator not 
only of Southern life and charecter, but of transatlantic 


types. 


The Hightop Sweeting. 


And Other Poems. By Evizasetu AKERS. 1amo, $1.25. 

Containing fifty pc ems, chiefly lyrical. They prescnt 
a nctable union of simplicity and skill, and will appeal 
to readers of every degree of literary culture. 


University Extension 
Manuals. 


Each volume 12mo, set $1.00. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE, By 
A.rrep CaLDECoTT. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Prof. Witt1AM KwiGurt. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Dr. 
W. CunnincHamM. 

THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. Batpwin Brown. 


The purpose of the series, of which the foregoing are 
the first volumes, is to bring within the reach of the 
mass of the people the results of the latest investiga- 
tions in literature, science, 1 hilosophy, history, and art, 
thus supplying a system of popular education quite in- 
dependent of University Extension. They are written 
by acknowledged authorities. 


The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England. 


By Mrs. Arice Morse EarLe. 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining and piquant contribution to 
Puritan sociology. The hardships and austerity, the 
rigor and narrowness, the devotion and piety of the 
Puritans, are graphically portrayed. 


The Business of Life. 


A Book for Every One. By the author of “ How to 
Be Happy though Married,” ** The Five Talents of 
Woman,” “ Manners Makyth Man.” 12mo, §:.25. 
““The author has a large store of apposite quota- 

tions and anecdotes, and he has the art of brighten- 

ing his pases with a constant play of humor that 
makes what he says uniformly entertaining.” — Boston 

Advertiser. 


Marie Antoinette at the 
Tuileries. 


A New Volume in the Famous Women oF THE Frencu 
Court. Translated from the French of Impzrt pE 
Samt-Amanp, Each vol. 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


The vicissitudes of the Royal Family, and incidentall 

the political history of the time, — the forcible 

removal from Versailles in 1789 to the end of 1791, 

including the unfortunate attempt at flight and the 

arrest at Varennes, are the subject of this book. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE. 

OLD REGIME. 

CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 

HE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSU 

THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

TH oie = DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE- 

MAR +3 LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF THE. 


MA LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814. 
MA ed RETURN FROM ELBA, AND 
THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


“* Attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with 
much variety of scene and incident and admirably 
translated.” — 7hke Nation. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. The Boox Buyzr for 
October, November, and the double Christmas number 
will be sent to any address for ONLY 20CENTS. The 


Book Buyer contains p an of popular 
authors, revie selected illustrations and readings 
from the punest booth, special articles by well known 
writers, literary news, and other i ting 
As a guide to current literature it is invalu- 
Send 20 cents and try it for three months, 








features. 
able. 





%,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


“ The Leading Novel of the Year.” 


THE FAITH 
DOCTOR. 


By Epwarp Eccteston, author 


of “‘ The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter,” “The Circuit Rider,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


FREELAND: 
A Social Anticipation. 


By Dr. THEODOR HERTZKA. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

A most interesting attempt to work out the social 
problems which confront the world to-day. It isa 
description of an ideal community founded upon new 
and yet not impossible conditions. In Germany this 
book has met with a success equal to that of Looking 
Backward in this country, and, like the latter book, 
it has led to the foundation of clubs and societies, and 
to efforts to put the plans of the author into actual 
practice. 


ONE REASON WHY. 


By Beatrice WuiTsBy, author of ‘‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” ‘‘ Part of 
the Property,” etc. No. 81, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


“It is not often that the first novel of an author is 
such a pronounced success as is ‘ The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,’ ”—ChristianUnion. 

“* Part of the Property’ isa thoroughly good book. 
. . . Itis refreshing to read a novel in which there 
is not a trace of slipshod work.” —London Spectator. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE. 


A Series of Experiments on the Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry. A companion vol- 
ume to “ The New Chemistry.” By Prof. 
JostaH Parsons Cooke, LL.D., Professor 
and Director of the Chemical Laboratory, 
Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“It is thought by the writer that a course on the 
fundamental principles of chemistry, like the one here 
outlined, is far more suitable for the pupils of second- 
ary schools than the meager description of the scheme 
of the chemical elements which is presented in epi- 
tome by most of the elementary text-books on this 
science; and in order to bring the experimental 
method within the means of all schools of that class, 
the writer has sought to adapt to the pi of in- 
struction common household utensils, such as may be 
made by a tinsmith, or found at any house-furnishing 
store. . . The student ought to be left to make 
his own observations, and then to interpret the results 
with such aid as may be necessary from the instructor.” 
—From the Preface. 


NEW EDITION. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


By JoszrH Le Conte, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University of 
California; author of ‘‘ Elements of Ge- 
ology,” ‘‘ Religion and Science,” etc. New 
and revised edition. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

First issued about three years ago, this work has 
already had four editions previous to the present one 
and has proved to be one of the most satisfactory o 
the many discussions tending to establish the consist- 
ency of fundamental religious beliefs with the known 
laws of development. 

* Prof. Le Conte knows the 
stands, and has conquered his right to be there . . . 
He is a man in whom reverence and imagination have 
not become desiccated by a scientific atmosphere, but 
flourish, in due subordination and control, to embellish 
and vivify his writings. Those who know them have 
come to a peculiar alertness of mind and fresh- 
ness of method in any new work by this author, 
whether his conclusions be such as they are ready to 
receive or not.”’— The Nation. 


ound on which he 





YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY. 
4A NEW VOLUME. 


MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. 


By MoLty ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of “‘ Little 
arvis.” A true story of the War of 1812. 
ith six full-page Illustrations. 8vo, bound 
uniformly with ‘* Little Jarvis.” $1.00. 
Press Opinions or “ Littie Jarvis.” 
“It is what a boy*would call ‘a real boy’s book.’”’— 
Charlesten News and Courier. 


“The author makes the tale strongly and simply 
pets: and has given the world what will make it 
tter.”—Hartford Courant. 


“Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale's classic, 
* The Man without a Country,’ has there been pub- 
— a more stirring lesson in patriotism.’””—BSoston 

acon. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A PURITAN PAGAN. 


By JULIEN GorpDoN, author of ‘‘ A Diplomat’s 
Diary.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger grows stronger as 


she writes. The lines in her story are boldly and 
vigorously etched.”—New York Times. 


“The author’s recent books have made for her a 
secure place in current literature, where she can 
stand fast. * * * Her latest production,‘ A Puri- 
tan Pagan,’ is an eminently clever story, in the best 
sense of the word clever.”’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


‘** Julien Gordon’s new story is strictly clever. It is 
a brilliant story, too, and shows steady advance on 
the author's part.’"—New York Tribune. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


STUDIES IN 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Tue Rise or THE TEMPORAL PowER. 
LERGY. EXCOMMUNICATION. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 


New edition. 





BENEFIT OF 


In one very handsome royal octavo of 
5 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


“*They deal at great length, and apparently with 
much care, and as the result of long and well-directed 
research, with many of the most i ing trover 
sies of the ancient and medieval church; and they con- 
tain much information that will be new At any rate to 
all but ecclesiastical scholars. ‘The papers on primitive 
discipline and on the abuse of excommunication in later 
times contain a mass of curious and interesting particu- 
lars which wi'l fix the attention of the reader who dips 
into them however hastily, and will give to many a 
clearer idea than they ever before entertained of the 
abuses of power which led to the great revolt of the 
Reformation, and to many of those revolts, less famous 

use unsuccessful, which preceded it.”—Zondon 
Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Lea is facile fsa is among American scholars 
in the history of the Middle Ages, an1, indeed, we 
know of no European writer who shown such re- 
search, accuracy and p in poe pe ny important 
and out-of-the-way topics connected with the history of 
Europe in the Middle Ages."—N. Y. Times. 

** It is some years since we read the first edition of this 
work by Mr. and the impression de by it on us 
at the time is confirmed by reperusal of it in this en- 
larged and improved form ; namely, that it is a book of 
great h and y, and full of varied infor- 
mation on very interesting phases of church life and 
history. It discusses each subject with a rare fulness of 
dates and instances, and a curious conscientiousness of 
——_ and citation of authorities.”—Zdinburgh 

olsman. 


LEA BROTHERS & Co., Publishers, 
706 & 708 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 











G: P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Literary Gems. Third Series: 


Productions, complete in small compass, which 
have been accepted as classics of their kind, and 
which are entitled to the most attractive form that 
can be given to them. 32mo, with frontispiece 
morocco, gilt top. Each, 75 cents. 


No.1. LYRICS, By Rosert Browninc. No. 2. 
LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, By Wasn- 
incTon Irvinc. No. 3. PRERAPHAELITISM. 
By Joun Ruskin. No. 4. RIME OF THE AN- 
CIENT MARINER. By S. T. Corermwce. No. 
5. SPEECHES ON AMERICA. By Joun Bricut. 
No. 6. EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By 
MONTAIGNE, 


A Treatise on Wisdom. By 


Pierre CuHarron. Paraphrased by Myrtilla H. N. 
Daly. With an Introduction by Marcus Benjamin. 
16mo, gilt top. With frontispiece, $1.25. 


“The most excellent and divine counsel, the best 
and most profitable advice of all, but the least practised, 
is to study and learn how to know ourselves. This is 
the foundation of Wisdom and the highway to what- 
ever is good ; and there is no folly compared to this, 
to be anxious to know all things rather than ourselves. 
For the true science and true study of man, is man.”’ 
—Pierre Charron, Born 1541, Died 1603. 


The Renaissance, the Revival 


of LEARNING IN THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Rev. Puuup Scuarr, D.D. 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Prince Dusty: A Story of the 


OIL REGIONS. By Kirk Muwrog, author of 
“Under Orders: The Story of a Young Reporter,’’ 
etc., etc. Vol. II. in the Rail and Water Series, 
1r2mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Gospel-Criticism and Histor- 


ICAL CHRISTIANITY. A Study of the Gospels 
and of the History of the Gospel Canon during the 
Second Century; together with a Consideration of 
the Results of Modern Criticism By OreLto Cons, 
D.D. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


“T have read the volume with the greatest zest. 
I admire its careful learning and thorough mastery of 
the subject in hand. Yet more I admire the singular 
mental poise which it exhibits. No other work of a 
critical character that | know compares at all well 
with it in its temperateness of conclusion, its measured 
judgment on where ng rtisanship 
seemsso difficult toavoid. . . . Sucha k marks 
an era in our American scholarship.”’—Rev. R. Heber 
Newion. 

“TI feel very great admiration for the scholarship 
and wisdom shown in the treatment of the whole 
subject. ‘ The treatment of the fourth 1 
seems to me to be the best that I have ever seen. 
The conclusions are supported and rounded out with 
a wealth of scholarship and in a way which has made 
the reading of the chapter an epoch in the development 
of my own viewson the great subject concerned. . . 
The book is admirable, and cannot fail to do great 
good among thinking men.’’—Andrew D. White. 


“The work is not excelled in attractiveness by any 
that has appeared on this subject, and may be warml 
recommended to all who desire a sober and helpfu 
introduction to the literary and religious study of the 
Gospels.” —Prof. C. H. Toy. 


READY SHORTLY: 


Olympos, Studies of the Gods 


OF GREECE AND ROME. By Tatrourp Ey, 
ber of the Council of the Society for the 





New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 





Promotion of Hellenic Studies, author of a ‘‘ Manual 
of Archzology,” etc. With thirty-two full-page 
illustrations designed from the best classical models, 
together with a number of designs in tbe text. 
Octavo, $3.00. 


A Year in Portugal, 1889-1890. 
By Tue Lats Gsorce B. Lorinc, M.D., late 
United States Minister in Lisbon. With frontispiece, 
8vo, $1.50. 
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Literature 
The Stevens Facsimiles * 

Vots. IX. anp X. of the Stevens Facsimiles fully main- 
tain the interest excited by the opening volumes of the 
Series. Vol. IX. contains the petition of Congress to the 
King, with autograph signatures of the delegates signed in 
Congress, Oct. 26, 1774; William Eden’s minutes probably 
intended for the King’s speech in Parliament, Oct. 26, 1775; 
minutes for a royal order concerning the appointment of 
Lord George Germain to be Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with amendments in the margin by Solicitor- 
General Wedderburn; and a long correspondence in French 
between the Baron de Beaumarchais and the Comte de 
Vergennes, and between the latter andthe Duke de Guines, 
extending from May 2, 1776, to Aug. 16 of that year. This 
correspondence is of considerable historical importance, but 
Dr. Bancroft’s narrative of the mission of Silas Deane to the 
French Court and his first proceedings there, in the hand- 
" writing of Wm. Fraser, is more generally interesting. This 
may be said to continue the story of Dr. Bancroft’s mission 
to which we referred in a former notice; and these docu- 
ments taken together give an insight into the way in which 
Congress, as a revolutionary body, was obliged to transact 
important business. The obtaining of arms in such a man- 
ner as not to compromise the French Government was the 
main business which Mr. Deane and Dr. Bancroft had to 
arrange. This was accomplished through intermediaries, 
who made a good profit by a mere pretense of business 
dealings. ‘The King’s coat-of-arms was to be erased from 
the cannon which, with other arms and clothing, were to be 
ostensibly sold to a French dealer, who was to undertake 
beforehand to pass them over to the agent of Congress, 
another French adventurer. 

In Vol. X. will be found facsimiles of original papers re- 
lating to the capture of Henry Laurens and his confinement 
in the Tower of London on a charge of high treason. 
These papers run from No. 920 to No. ggo and include the 
warrant of arrest, a royal warrant appointing the Tower of 
London as a place of custody for persons accused of high 
treason, an account of Laurens’s capture, instructions and 
resolutions of Congress, and other papers. Mr. Laurens 
was captured on board the Mercury (a vessel commissioned 
by Congress), on Sept. 3, 1780; was put on board the Brit- 
ish frigate Vestal, and taken to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Thence he was sent to England. He was examined, in the 
Tower, before Lords Germain, Stormont and Hillsborough; 
was fellow-prisoner with Lord George Gordon, Francis de 
la Motte and the Earl of Pomfret; was admitted to bail 
Dec. 31, 1781, and was discharged and his papers returned, 
unread, April 27, 1782. Meanwhile a treaty was being ne- 
gotiated with the United Provinces of Holland, the draft 
of which is given. A plan to borrow money in Holland 
formed a part of Mr. Laurens’s papers. Other contents of 
Vol. X. are Dr. Adam Ferguson’s notes on the inquiry in- 
to Gen. Howe’s conduct in the war; letters from Gen. 
Washington to Major Benjamin Talmadge ; a correspon- 


1773-83. Vols, IX.-X. $25 


* Facsimiles of Manuscripts Relating to America. 
each. 
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dence between Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot and Gen. Sir H. 
Clinton, and papers concerning the ‘ Address of the Inhabi- 
tants of Charles Town ' to the Admiral and the General. 

It is, perhaps, not unnecessary to remind our readers that 
these facsimiles are made directly from the original docu- 
ments in foreign archives by photographic process ; that 
they are the only work of the sort ever undertaken ; and 

. that they are issued, to subscribers only, by Benjamin 
Franklin Stevens, at 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
London. The work of photographing and printing has so 
far been of the greatest excellence, and the importance of 
the facsimiles to all students of American history has been 
acknowledged by such authorities as the late J. R. Lowell, 
Dr. Andrew D. White, the Hon. John Bigelow, Francis Park- 
man, J.C. Bancroft Davis, W. W. Greenough, the Hon. John 
Jay and Vice-President Levi P. Morton. 





Lord John Russell* 

‘Woburn, August 18, 1803.—This is my birthday. I am 
eleven years old, 4 feet 2 inches high, and 3 stones 12 lbs, 
weight. The Duchess gave mea Shakespeare. It is a very 
hot day. Mr. Thornton and Mr. Higgins came here to-day, 
there was a ball in the evening.’ 

Such is the first entry in the journal of Lord John, after- 
wards Earl Russell, a statesman whose name is inseparably 
connected with Parliamentary reform. Lord John displayed 
a marked precocity which manifested itself especially in an 
early interest in politics and in the composition of poems, 
plays and satires. In him the love for literary composition 
began early, and continued to the end of his life. Of all his 
voluminous works the best known is the ‘ Essay on the Eng- 
lish Government and Constitution.” This has been trans- 
lated into a foreign language and is sometimes read and 
sold to-day. But it is the opinion of his biographer that, 
even if he had abandoned politics for literature, his literary 
genius was not marked enough to have ranked him among 
the classical writers of English. His claims to lasting re- 
membrance rest, not upon the productions of his pen, but 
upon the great political measures which he formulated and 
carried out. His biographer says :— 

The first reflection on his Parliamentary career which will occur 
to most people is the time over which it extended. He wasa 
member of the Ligislature for sixty-five years. No previous states- 
man of equal eminence had served his country for anything like 
the same period; and no period of equal importance had ever be- 
fore occurred in the history of the world. When Lord John Rus- 
sell entered Parliament, the power of the first Napoleon was un- 
broken. When he died the Second Empire was a thing of history. 
At the beginning of his career Europe was the appanage of 
sovereigns; at the close of it the fairest parts of it were the 
heritage of ples. The modern doctrine of nationality had as- 
serted itself against the principles of the Holy Alliance; and 
Emperors and armies had given way before the impulse of popu- 
lations: <* -*:. * 

In 1813, when Lord John Russell entered Parliament, the gov- 
ernment of the empire was virtually in the hands of a few hundred 
persons who had seats in the House of Lords, or who nominated 
the majority of the members who sat in the House of Commons, 
The chief prizes in State and Church were reserved for the rela- 
tives, the friends, or the acquaintances of the ruling class. The 
narrowest religious prejudices influenced legislation. A Roman 
Catholic was ineligible both for office and Parliament. A Non- 
fonformist could only hold office because the Legislature was in 
the habit of annually indemnifying him for breaking the law. A 
Jew was disabled from acquiring real estate. There seemed no 
prospect of remedying these disabilities. Public meetings, except 
those authoritatively constituted, were held to be illegal ; their or- 
ganizers were frequently subjected to prosecution for high treason, 
Lord John Russell’s first effective speech in Parliament was in op- 
position to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. * * * 
Such was the England which Lord John Russell found. The in- 
troduction of a ‘not’ into most of the preceding sentences will 
portray the England which he left. 


From his earliest youth till late in life Lord John was always 
an advocate of liberty and free Parliamentary representa- 


~ of Lord John Russell. By Spencer Walpole. 2 vols. $4. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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tion. He possessed one of those natures which insensibly 
attract affection, and in his personal relations was much be- 
loved, his relatives, friends and servants being devotedly 
attached to him. There was about him a certain courtesy of 
manner and goodness of heart as well as tactfulness which 
made him both respected and beloved. On May 28, 1878, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six years, he died at Pembroke Lodge, 
mourned by the whole English world. Although a public 
funeral and a resting-place within Westminster Abbey were 
offered by the conservative Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, his own known wishes prevailed and he was buried in 
the family vault of the Russells at Chenies. 





The Memoirs of Talleyrand * 

ALTHOUGH the publication of the memoirs of Prince 
Talleyrand has long been awaited with impatience, their 
historical value is disappointing. Comparatively little is 
contained in them which has not already seen the light, and 
yet they afford a valuable synopsis of the course of Eu- 
ropean history from the days of Louis XIV. to the revolu- 
tion of 1830. The most interesting portions of the first two 
volumes (which embrace the period from 1754 to the mid- 
dle of the year 1815) have been published in Zhe Century 
and are familiar to most readers. The opportunities of the 
Prince for collecting and transmitting information about the 
secret history of the courts of Europe were as great as are 
often vouchsafed to any man. Trusted by Louis XVI., by 
the Directory, by Napoleon I., by Louis XVIII. and by 
Louis Phillipe, he succeeded—a thing so impossible to most 
men—in making himself necessary and indispensable to 
governments at variance with each other in principle and in 
purpose. The world has long doubted the loyalty of Tal- 
leyrand to anything but his own interests, but these mem- 
oirs go far to prove that his loyalty to France, like that 
of Peel to England, rose above parties and forms of gov- 
ernment, and that his devotion to his country’s best in- 
terests was unaffected by changes of dynasty or convul- 
sions in politics. The man as pictured by himself appears 
in a light which, though certainly one of his own making, 
is nevertheless to be regarded as a luminous reflection of 
his own personality. 

The third volume, which has just been published, com- 
pletes the history of the Congress of Vienna, recounts the 
history of the Second Restoration, and contains an account 
of the Revolution of 1830. The most interesting letters ap- 
pear to us to be those in relation to the affairs of Saxony. 
The attitude of England in regard to the question of the 
preservation of that kingdom is plainly indicated in the 
following extracts. The first letter is to the King :— 

VIENNA, Jan. 19, 1815. 

SirRE:— * * * A Saxon kingdom will therefore be pre- 
served, although the Prince de Hardenberg, in a scheme he recent- 
ly submitted for the reconstruction of Prussia, dared to ask for the 
whole of Saxony. M. de Metternich has to reply to this scheme, 
and I have been | for his answer ere despatching my courier; 
but it is not yet finished. I have only seen the outlines which are 
all thoroughly satisfactory. Moreover a single glance at the Prus- 
sian scheme shows that what she had in 1805 would be restored 
to her, which is all that she has a right to expect, and that five hun- 
dred thousand subjects would be preserved to Saxony. But Prus- 
sia pretends that she ought to have six hundred thousand more 
than she had in 1805, under the pretext of the additions obtained 
by Russia and Austria. Lord Castlereagh, M. de Metternich and 
myself, being fully agreed spon the principle of right, it now re- 
mains for us to understand each other respecting the balance of 
power in order to make a unanimous proposition. 

This, therefore, occupies us daily, and to-day again I had a con- 
ference with them on this subject. M.de Metternich, at first, 
seemed quite inclined to make endless concessions. I had to re- 

strain him by making him face the co uences which such ac- 
quiescence (by placing his kingdom in ¥) would bring on 
himself. He now hotly defends what before Te would have aban- 
doned. I have atvaed him to bring some of the ablest Austrian 
officers to our conferences, to give their opinions and the reasons 


* Memoirs of Talleyrand. 3 vols. $7. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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for those opinions ; and in order to oblige him to follow this ad- 
vice, I told him that if he did not — them, I would say that I 
had told him to do so. He has decided to adopt my tion, 
The Prince de Schwartzenberg will have a talk with Lord Stewart. 
and will come with some. of his officers to a conference we shall 
hold the day after to-morrow. Unfortunately, Lord Castlereagh, 
even should. he, in spite of his old leaning towards Prussia, and the 
fear he has of compromising what he calls his character, be will- 
pe Sef having in his note of the 11th of October given up the 
whole of Saxony) now to allow only a very small share to Prussia, 
has on all questions of military topography, and even on the sim- 
plest matters of continental geograph , such imperfect notions, I 
may say, such utter ignorance, that while it is necessary to prove 
the smallest details to him, it is extremely difficult to convince him 
of them. Itis said that an Englishman who was here in Prince 
Kaunitz’s time retailed a number of absurdities. respecting the 
German states, and that Prince Kaunitz, instead of amusing him- 
self by refuting them, exclaimed in a tone of the greatest surprise, 
‘It is really marvellous how ignorant the English are!’ Howoften 
have I had occasion to mantels make the same observation dur- 
ing my conferences with Lord Castlereagh ! ctips-aitetss: 


The next letter is addressed to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Paris:— 

VIENNA, February 8, 1815. 

M. LE COMTE :—The rough draft of the arrangement to be 
made respecting the King of Saxony and his kingdom, proposed 
by the Austrian Cabinet, seems to have been accepted with a few 
slight modifications. There is evena talk of the King of Saxony 
leaving Berlin, and going to Prague, or even Vienna, if the Aus- 
trian court wishes it. 

If under these circumstances no more favorable results have 
been secured for Saxony and Poland, it can only be attributed to 
the prejudice of the English Cabinet, and the weakness of that of 
Vienna. The difficulties to be overcome were endless, but the 
cause of royalty, legitimacy and right is saved, and that portion of 
Saxony which has been preserved, joined to the territories of the 
ducal houses, opposes a mass of two million inhabitants between 
Austria and Prussia. * * * 

The last letter we shall quote is addressed to the King:— 

VIENNA, February 8, 1815. 

SIRE:— * * * Saxony, though we have been unable to ob- 
tain all we desired, remains a third-rate power. If it is a misfor- 
tune that she has not a few hundred thousand inhabitants more, 
this misfortune is comparatively slight, and perhaps not without a 
remedy ; whereas if Saxony had been sacrificed in the face of Eu- 
rope, which either would not, or could not, save her, such a misfor- 
tune would have been very great and fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences. It was therefore necessary, above all things, 
to save her, and your Majesty has the sole glory of having done so. 
There is not a single person who does not feel and admit this, and 
yet it has all been accomplished without becoming at variance with 
any one, while at the same time acquiring fresh support in Neapoli- 
tan affairs. * * * 


There is also a lengthy exculpation of himself from all 
responsibility as regards the murder of the Duc d’ Enghien. 
The letters seem convincing. The interest of the memoirs 
is by no means continuous. Here and there are brilliant 
passages, here and there something worthy the wit and the 
tact of the author; but on the whole they are difficult to 
read, and, having gratified the curiosity of the world, will be 
likely to find an obscurity no less profound than that in 
which they have rested for so many years. 





Two Theosophical Novels * 

Ir Is NO VERY noteworthy coincidence that brings at one 
time to the reviewer’s table two stories having theosophy 
for their theme; though it is perhaps remarkable that in 
point of literary excellence and general worth they should 
be as far apart as Sheol from Shekinah. ‘Save Me from 
My Friends’ (1), by E. F. Knight, is a story whose avowed 
purpose is to illustrate the pernicious influence of the study 
-of ‘those mystical philosophies and religions which the Spir- 
itualists and Theosophists have in modern times introduced 
to the civilized world.’ Nothing could be more evident 
than the crudity of this author’s acquaintance with his sub- 


* 1, Save Me from My Friends. By E. F. Knight. $r. Longmans, Green & 
o Fa the Heights of Himalay. By A. Van der Naillen, 50 cts. John W. 
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ject, unless it were the triviality of his treatment of it. Yet, 
strange to say, so far from invoking those derisive faculties 
into which a sense of levity enters, this book simply grieves 
and humiliates one. The tale’is so inadequate to the mo- 
tif, the undergraduate philosopher is such a pitiable littie 
manikin, the Indian-Theosophic deus-ex-machind is lugged 
in by the heels so clumsily, that it is almost a relief to turn 
to the history of the colorless heroine in the toils of 
Mr. Mordecai’s Free and Easy at Havre, with her ‘ French 
mashers’ and her meritricious comrades, where the vul- 
garity of the narrative, in its relation to the prevailing air 
of triviality, produces something akin to a sense of harmony. 
Theosophy may be the ‘ Car of Juggernaut ’ that Mr. Knight 
proclaims it to be, but it surely is not asking too much of 
an author who sets out to demonstrate this theorem that he 
shall have some apparent fitness for the task—that he shall, 
for instance, have some little appreciation of and informa- 
tion concerning the object of his attack. 

‘On the Heights of Himalay ’ (2), by A. Van der Naillen, 
is a book of which it is difficult to speak to one’s satisfac- 
tion. While in form a romance it should not be regarded 
from that standpoint alone. The story, to be sure, is in- 
considerable, often trivial, save as it serves for the illustra- 
_ tion of occult forces. Its fault is in its continuance when 
that service is over. The tale is pure in tone, however, and 
its language and style are such as to satisfy the demands of 
good taste. The serious purpose of the author is to present 
the cosmogony of the theosophist in such elemental form 
and with such perspicuity that it may be understood by 
minds unused to abstract thinking. The success with which 
this has been accomplished merits the highest admiration. 
We recall, indeed, no book in which notions so difficult of 
apprehension by the average reader are more clearly pre- 
sented or rendered more palatable than in the chapters de- 
voted to the primitive doctrines of Parabrahm. It must 
not be assumed from this that the book is merely a first les- 
son in Buddhism, or even that it concerns itself with that 
subject solely; upon other themes that currently interest 
thinking people the author speaks with the same lucidity. 
The education of women, the philosophic basis of com- 
munism, and many questions of physical and psychic science, 
are thus elucidated. In fine, one cannot pick up this book 
or lay it down without feeling that it is the work of an hon- 
est and clear-thinded man, who knows whereof he writes. 
Lest it should be thought that the first of these two books 
suffers only by comparison with the second, we would say, 
with Limerick license, that if Mr. Knight’s novel were the 
only one ever written about Theosophy, it would still be 
the worst. 





Sladen’s ‘‘ Younger American Poets” * 

Mr. DouGLas SLADEN’s anthology of American poetry 
contains selections from the work of most of the poets who 
have written between 1830 and 1890, besides a representa- 
tion of the younger Canadian poets edited by Mr. Good- 
ridge Bliss Roberts. The book as a whole is satisfactory 
and reflects credit upon its editor. Indeed, when we con- 
sider how difficult such an undertaking is—how peculiarly 
G.\icult it must have been for Mr. Sladen, who resided but 
a short time in this country,—the wonder is that he should 
have been able to gather such an amount of material, to sift 
it with such discrimination, and to edit it with so few mis- 
takes. The American writers represented begin with Paul 
Hayne and end with Madison J. Cawein. Of the Canadian 
writers, most of the poets are given. In all from both coun- 
tries there are one hundred and seventeen names. 

Mr. Sladen’s introduction ‘ To the Reader’ is made up of 
two articles printed originally in The Independent, Itisa 
little too personal to be of much worth, and contains some 
startling statements, as, for instance, when we are told of 
Mr. Howells that he ‘ has risen to a pinnacle in both na- 
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tions.’ The editor’ s dedication is also somewhat confusing; 
while his sonnet ‘To the American Fall at Ni jagara ’ fur- 
nishes this extremely awkward line:— 

America Niagarized the world. 
Two appendices relating to the poems of Sidney Lanier are 
furnished by other hands; and there is an index of poems, 
and one of authors’ names. 

What one particularly regrets about the book is the num- 
ber of typographical errors. These are hardly to be ex- 
cused because the editor was in Japan while the work went 
through the press. Among other things of the same sort, 
we find that Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates died in 1889, 
(She was married later, and is alive now.) Edward Row- 
land Sill appears in the index as Sir Edward Rowland; Mr. 
Boyesen’s name is spelled ‘ Borjesen,’ and so on until the 
reader gets a little out of patience. But the worst feature 
of the book is the countless errors of punctuation occurring 
throughout the contents. Still, with all these faults, which, 
if many, are small, the volume is fairly good and worth hav- 
ing. 





“The Woman’s~Club ” * 

Mrs. OtivE THORNE MILLER looks back (and up) to 
Sappho as the first founder of a woman’s club. In her little 
brochure on that fascinating subject she treats ‘The Wom- 
an’s Club’ as marking an inevitable step in social evolution 
and in the progress of civilization. The ideal club should, 
she thinks, have its ‘symposium of home-makers’ (horrible 
phrase !), which means simply a good, old-fashioned gather- 
ing of gossips to prattle about husbands and babies; it 
should have its ‘education committee,’ to lecture the 
‘schoolmarm ’; its philanthropic committee, entertainment 
committee, and its committees on art, books and music ; 
the best of it is, that every woman in the club should be on 
every one of the committees. In Sappho’s time, the wom- 
an’s club depended on slave-labor ; at the present day it is 
made possible by the factory system. Washing and iron- 
ing, baking and preserving, weaving and spinning being 
done out of household, our ‘ King’s Daughters’ no longer, 
like Nausicaa, beg for the good mule-cart with the high“ 
wheels to take the week’s wash to the river, but meet to 
discuss Browning and the fashions, [bs2n and etiquette, and 
to evolve curious plans for the ‘ raising * of that portion of 
society but for whose backward condition there would be 
no women’s clubs at all. Incidentally, Mrs. Miller shows 
us woman as she is seen by woman, ‘all angles and sharp 
corners,’ given to ‘brooding’ and relishing scandal. The 
club is to do away with these peculiarities, and we are to 
have warm feminine friendships, broad ideas and good-will 
towards men. She gives short but interesting accounts of 
Sorosis, the New England Woman’s Club, the Chicago 
Fortnightly and the Chicago Women’s Club, the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia, the New Orleans Women’s Club, 
the Friends in Council of Quincy, Illinois, and the Monday 
Club of Lafayette, Indiana. A ‘mental cyclone,’ we are 
told, seems to have struck the last-mentioned State. There 
is a rage for intellectual culture ; ‘our Hoosier sisters’ are 
laying out gigantic tasks for themselves. A chapter of ‘Sug- 
gestions on the Management of Woman’s Clubs’ is as likely 
to be of value to club-men as to club-women. We would 
advise that they be framed (for men’s clubs only) along 
with Goldsmith’s ‘ Rules Enjoined to be Observed at a Rus- 
sian Assembly.’ 





‘*Lapsus Calami” t 
NOTHING in bookmaking is more difficult to determine 
than the proper bulk of a volume of light verse: too much 
of it is a weariness, too little of it is an impertinence, but 
just enough of it (it it be good) is a delight. There is just 
the right measure in a small and attractive book bearing the 
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felicitous title of ‘ Lapsus Calami,’ and written by J. K. S. 
(Mr. J. K. Stephens); and the quality is of sufficient excel- 
lence to make it worth reading. In general character these 
ingenious triflings in rhyme are not unlike ‘ Fly-Leaves,’ 
whose scholarly author is remembered with just apprecia- 
tion by Mr. Stephens in some stanzas closing with these 
lines :-— 
Ah, Calverley ! if in these lays of mine 
Some sparkle of thy radiant genius burned, 
Or were in any poem—stanza—line 
Some faint reflection of thy muse discerned ; 
If any critic would remark in fine 
‘Of C. S. C. this gentle art he learned ;’ 
I should not then expect my book to fail, 
Nor have my doubts about a decent sale. 
The reflection of Calverley’s muse is to be discerned in 
many places throughout this collection, and the book seems 
to have had a very successful sale,—three editions already. 

Of the forty or fifty pieces in the volume some of the 
most amusing are the lines to R. K., with Rider Haggard 
incidentally mentioned; ‘An Election Address, Dec., 1890,’ 
to the air of ‘ The Wearing of the Green ’:— 

Dear Dillon and O’Brien bould, as I have heard men tell, 
Have gone to North Amerikey, their resources for to swell ; 
But they’re coming back to prison and the try-your-weight machine, 
And to break the other fellows’ heads in Committee Room fifteen ; 
the ‘ Triolets Ollendorfiens,’ of which here is one:— 

Je suis le frére 

Du bon cocher : 

Ou est sa mére? 

Je suis le frére. 

Tu es le pére 

Du jardinier ; 

Je suis le frére 

Du bon cocher; 
and the quatrain, ‘Time’s Revenges,’ 

She broke my heart, as women do, 
Harm to harm-doers oft recurs ; 
It happened, in a year or two, 
That I broke hers. 
Among the parodies—cleverly called ‘Sincere Flattery ’— 
those of Browning, Gray, Byron and Scott are perhaps the 
best, though these, under ‘ W. W. (Americanus),’ are humor- 
ous enough :— 
The maiden’s monosyllabic reply to a polysyllabic proposal, 
The fundamental aes of the fast asap which is rena D 
natural. 

However, when it comes to our ‘ W. W.,’ Mr. Bunner can give 
points to Mr. Stephens. 

Many of the rhymes belong to the undergraduate period 
of college life, and they all have a flavor of college wit and 
pleasantry. They are unpretentious, pointed and very read- 
able nonsense. 





‘Tales of Three Centuries” * 

L’appttit vient en mangeant is a French truism no less ap- 
plicable to English than to French, and scarcely less so to 
Russian. Russian caviare is at first almost intolerable : it 
has the flavors of all the sturgeons that ever frisked in 
the Dons or Volgas of Holy Russia: it is powerful, tonic, 
rasping to the palate ; and the lips recoil shuddering from 
contact with it. A miracle, however, is soon wrought: re- 
coiling inclinations soon toy with the repulsive tidbit until 
at length they like it : caviare is no longer cavere ; Russian 
novels become positively appetizing ; and the first drastic 
dose of them is soon followed by extraordinary effects. A 
country remote, unintelligible, uninteresting, and barbaric 
is lifted by the genius of a few men into an atmosphere 
luminous with intelligence, full of life and form, wrestling 
with great social and soul problems in the most modern and 
humane way ; Gogol, Tolstof, Tourguéneff, Pushkin have 
wrought this wonder; and in their train follow a troop of 
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bright interpreters, romancers, novelists, poets, critics who 
display their abundant wares as at the fair of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and astonish the world with the brilliancy and vari- 
ety of the texture and product. 

Michael Zagosin, author of the tales before us, is one of 
these minor artists the vividness of whose names in no 
respect gives place to those of many a more celebrated 
worker. Mr. Curtin has found and presented them in an 
excellent English dress, and they are seen to possess a 
Mérimée-like distinctness and strength. They are tales of 
robbers and of Moscow social life with its taint of French 
manners. A fine vein of humor flows through them and 
flowers out in odd situations and expressions, while many 
dramatic scenes reveal the genius of the author in another 
direction. 





“The Story of the Filibusters” * 

Wuart 1s History but the history of filibusters?  Ety- 
mologize on the word as we may, the thing has existed from 
the famous filibustering expeditions of Paris and Menelans, 
of the Return of the Heraclidz to the Peloponnesus, down 
to the raids of Xerxes, Hannibal, the Huns and Vandals, 
the Vikings, and the followers of Cortez and Pizarro. Suc- 
cessful filibustering established empires like those of the 
Goths and Moors; unsuccessful filibustering ended like 
Walker in Nicaragua or Napoleon at St. Helena: by the 
fusillade or on the rock. The gradual rise of international 
law has settled the position of men in the commonwealth so 
clearly that no room for buccaneer or pirate, filibuster or 
Flying Dutchman remains: he has been mercifully elimi- 
nated from modern international problems and if caught, the 
gallows or the garrote, the block or the gun seals his fate as. 
that of a common criminal. No Paris can now run away 
with Helen or Cortez with Marianna. The earth has be- 
come too small to hold the Aaron Burrs and Houstons, the 
Davy Crocketts and California Argonauts, no less than the 
Maximilians and aggressive rajahs. 

For all this the story of these erratic and wandering hu- 
man planets is most interesting. Of a nervous and virile 
race were they, adventurous, daring, and hapless; Southern- 
ers often in birth and aptitudes, Northerners in enterprise 
and resource. Mr. James Jeffrey Roche has seized the sa- 
lient points of their story with tact and eloquence and re- 
produced them with picturesque effect. Such stories of rea} 
adventure appeal to young and old alike: our whole south- 
western country is full of them; and artists like Cable and 
Janvier have been not slow to see their charm and appro- 
priateness in the realm of romance. Lafitte and Captain 
Kidd are redoubtable heroes of Louisiana and the Spanish 
Main, and the gold that they stole and hid has become treas- 
ure indeed to the romancer. This ‘Adventure Series’ is 
well introduced by a quotation from that prince of adven- 
turers,—Beaconsfield; and if its interest is as well sustained 
in succeeding volumes as it is in this,—which includes Davy 
Crockett’s abridged autobiography,—the publishers are to 
be congratulated. 





SomeSRecent Educational Works 

Mr. W. CATTON GRASBY of South Australia has prepared a 
work on ‘ Teaching in Three Continents,’ giving some account of 
American and European schools in comparison with those of Aus- 
tralia. He writes in a plain and simple style, and, except in the 
most technical parts, his book can be read with interest, even by 
non-professional readers. Mr. Grasby is an advocate of what is 
called the ‘ new education ’"— that is, money-making education ; his 
attention being directed to the practical ends that education may 
be made to serve rather than to the ideal ends which it ought to 
serve. Hence he is a strong advocate of technical education, man- 
ual training and scientific studies ; all of which are well enough in 
their proper place, but cover only a small part of the educational 
field. When he comes to discuss the management of schools, the 
methods of teaching and the training of teachers, his remarks are 
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often interesting and instructive; and there are few teachers in 
any of the three dwelling-places of the English race that will not 
find his book suggestive. He thinks that American schoolhouses 
are on the whole the best in the world, and he also commends the 
methods of discipline in our schools, which he describes as milder 


and yet more effective than those employed in England. The © 


principal fault that he finds in our schools is a too great tendency 
to system and regulation, a tendency that has its extreme develop- 
ment in the city of New York, leading him to say that ‘there is 
more system and less education in New York than in any other 
city of the Union.’ (p. 241). The training of teachers he regards 
as important; but lays far less stress on it than many writers do, 
remarking that some of the best teaching he had ever seen was in 
the country towns of Massachusetts, where the teachers had had 
no professional training at all. Altogether, Mr. Grasby has made 
a useful book, even for readers who dissent from some of his views. 
($1.50. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘THE RIGHT ROAD,’ by John W. Kramer, is an elementary 
treatise on the principles of morality, designed for the instruction 
of young people at school and in the family. It is written from the 
Christian standpoint, but is entirely unsectarian and very different 
from some of the old-fashioned treatises on Christian morals. The 
theoretical part of the work is the least satisfactory, the author 
seeming to be a little uncertain as to hy & ys ought to do right, 
whether because it is right or because commands it. The 
author's classification of duties, too, into duties to self, duties to 
others and duties to God, is open to considerable criticism ; but 
theoretical considerations are less important in a work for the 
young than in one written for mature minds. As a treatise on 
practical ethics the book has decided merits. It treats of nearly 
all aspects of morality, setting forth the nature and obligation of 
the various kinds of duty in a clear and simple style and in a man- 
ner likely to interest the young. The different virtues and vices 
are illustrated by numerous examples in the story form, some of 
them historical, others fictitious; and many of them are fitted not 
only to illustrate the habits of good conduct but to inspire the 
reader with a love for them. The book is more manly than such 
books usually are, the strong and positive virtues being given the 
importance that justly belongs to them. The last section of the 
book, on duty to God, is excellent, and is by no means uncalled-for 
in times like these. ($1.25. Thomas Whittaker.) | 





THE SECOND volume of ‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ’ 
maintains the high standard set by the first. The nine papers 
presented cover a wide range of subjects, and each is of interest. 
Those which deserve special mention are the first, by H. W. Haley, 
on certain questions connected with the date and circumstances of 
composition of Petronius’s Satires ; the fourth, by Prof. F. D. Allen, 
in which the pronunciation of the name Gazus as three syllables is 
established for the time of the Roman Republic and early Empire ; 
the fifth, by Prof. J. C. Rolfe, on a recently discovered Koty/os from 
Boeotia showing an important inscription ; and the last, by Prof. 
J. W. White, on ‘The “Stage” in Aristophanes.’ The evidence 
collected in this last paper goes to sustain the position of Dr. 
Dérpfeld, that the actors aa chorus of the Greek drama stood 
on the same level, and that in the early period the stage as de- 
scribed by Vitruvius was unknown. ($1.50. ‘Ginn & Co.)—— 
‘MOFFATT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR’ is the sixth edition, revised, of 
a useful elementary book making no great pretence to originality, 
in method or arrangement, but giving more attention to derivation 
than usual. It contains, also, many more exercises in parsing than 
usual, most of them being selected from popular poems. (Is. 6d, 
London: Moffatt & Paige. ——‘ THE CHILDREN’S PRIMER,’ by Miss 
Ellen M, Cyr, is handsomely printed in large type on good paper, 
and is illustrated by very pretty woodcuts. The author has aimed 
to introduce new words by little and little, seldom more than two to 
a page. At the same time, she has doubled the usual amount of 
reading-matter. (30 cts. Ginn & Co.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED the first part of a ‘ Dictionary of Political 
Economy,’ edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, and comprising topics 
from abatement to bede. The volume is a double-column octavo, 
the part now issued containing 128 pages; and it is expected that 
the work will be completed in twelve or fourteen such parts, issued 
at intervals of three months, The contributors are mostly British, 
but several of the articles bear American signatures, and there are 
others by Continental writers. Some important topics are treated 
by the editor, who assumes the responsibility for all articles that are 
unsigned. The work is designed to treat every as of econom- 
ics, theoretical, practical and historical; but the theoretical topics 
are less prominent in this first number than those of the other two 
classes. The work seems to be very well done, care having been 
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taken to allot the different subjects $0 persons specially qualified to 
deal with them. It treats not only of siti ccmaacale themes, 


_ but also of all political and legal matters that bear Sys economic 


affairs ; and, if completed as it has been begun, it serve, as the 
editor designs, to assist alike the student, the man of business and 
the general reader. (Each part $1. Macmillan & Co.)——CER- 
TAIN STUDENTS of the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy in the University of Pennsylvania have issued a pamphlet on 
‘The Recent Development of American Industries.’ It treats of 
various branches of industry, steel-making, cotton and carpet manu- 
facture, canning fruits and vegetables, the merchant marine, etc., 
special attention being given to the latest developments and im- 
provements. Of course everything is hooked at from the stand- 
point of the protective tariff, which is credited with most of the 
progress that the authors have discovered. Much of the information 
contained in the pamphlet has already appeared either in the news- 
papers or in common statistical works; but as here gathered to- 

ther it may be useful to those specially interested in the subject. 

his pamphlet is intended as the first of a series of studies in poli- 
tics and economics ; but we cannot help suggesting that the coun- 
try has enough of that sort of writing now, and that. unless the new 
series proves to be of a higher order than others that are already 
in progress, it can hardly justify its existence. (Socts. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.) 





A VALUABLE vade mecum, for the general reader as well as the 
student, is O. Seyffert’s ‘ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ which 
now appears in an English version by H. Nettleship and J. E. 
Sandys. The work of translation and revision has been well done. 
The additional articles, as for example that on Vases, are of value. 
The book on the whole is an improvement on the German edition. 
It is well-proportioned, generally up to date in its statements and 
accurate in details. It presents brief articles on the leading sub- 
jects of Greek and Roman literature, religion, mythology and art, 
all in a little more than seven hundred open octavo pages. All ar- 
ticles except those on proper names stand under English titles, and 
the alphabetical order is maintained throughout the volume, ren- 
dering it easy to find what one is looking for. The editors have 
—— to put indices of Greek and Latin technical terms at the 
end, which would have still further facilitated reference. This dic- 
tionary can not take the place of more exhaustive works, as the 
new editions of Smith’s Dictionaries, but it will lead up to them 
and will serve as a convenient manual for daily use. ($6. Mac- 
millan & Co.)——-CHARLTON T. Lewis's ‘ Elementary Latin Dic- 
tionary’ is a much needed addition to the student’s helps. It is 
founded upon the ‘ Latin Dictionary for Schools’; but the vocabu- 
lary has been extended so as to include all the words used by the 
authors commonly read; and the book has at the same time been 
reduced to a more convenient size, thus removing the ground for 
some objections to the former work stated in The Critic of May 
25, 1889. The excellent features of the ‘ Dictionary for Schools’ 
have all been retained. Especially noteworthy — them is the 
careful marking of hidden quantities, found in no other lexicon of 
the same scope in English. We notice several important omissions, 
and numerous minor errors, which we hope to see corrected in 
a new edition. ($2. Harper & Bros.) 





THE LEARNING of German, as it is ordinarily taught, is any- 
thing but child’s-play for either pupil or teacher. To make it an 
amusement, by converting it into a game of cards, is the ingenious 
plan which is proposed by Effie Emeline Young in her pamphlet 
and box of cards entitled ‘ Gift of Tongues—German,’ and which 
she has wrought out with much care and skill. The cards are of 
different colors, indicating the parts of speech—‘ noun-cards’” bei 
white, ‘ adjective-cards ’ red, ‘ verb-cards ’ green, and so on. Each 
card bears on it several words belonging to its own part of speech, 
with their pronunciation shown, as nearly as may be, in the English 
orthography. A certain number of cards is dealt to each player. 
He learns the meaning of the words on his cards from the pamph- 
let which accompanies the set ; and, retaining their meanings in his 
recollection, he endeavors to match, in grammar and sense, the 
cards laid down by the other players. The game, when properly 
explained by the teacher, should not be difficult to learn, and 
seems likely to be attractive. The author assures us that, though 
not originally intended for very young children, the cards have 
been used with little ones who had never before heard of the parts 
of speech, but who soon became familiar with them and interested 
in the game. The invention is patented. Each set comprises 175 
cards, with a vocabulary of nearly 1000 words, in their different 

grammatical forms. Teachers will find the method worthy of a 
trial. (Orange, N. J.: Avery & Co.) 
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Recent Fiction 

ALL THAT ‘Q’ has said in his timely article on the abuse of 
dialect in fiction applies with equal force to that inverted form of 
expression carrelitly be sang to represent the archaic language in 
which bygone Icelanders ‘soliloquized and communicated their 
bright remarks to each other. 
reader’s energy, the same distraction of his attention from what is 
said to the way in which it is said, and the same devout longing 
for the familiar speech of mine own, my native land. The imme- 
diate occasion for these general reflections is Mr. H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s ‘ Eric Brighteyes,’ a tale which presents, in addition, the spe- 
cial problem whether the personages whom he introduces ever had 
any ideas of sufficient vitality to stand the strain of transmission. 
All the ‘ prithees ’ and ‘ tushes’ and ‘go-to-nows’ that can be put 
into print will not give animation to a pointless recital, or a sem- 
blance of humanity to a lot of wooden marionettes. In view of 
such writing all irony disappears from the query ‘What’s in a 
name?’ for there must be a good deal in an author’s name if it can 
make people pay out good money for such stories as this. (25 cts. 
Harper & Bros,)——IN TRYING to correct the vice of gossiping 
and talking about dress and money, so common among girls at 
boarding-school, Clara Marshall, in her book called ‘ Evenings at 
School,” has herself fallen into the error of devoting her pages to 
such vulgarities. The moral climax created by the entrance of a 
teacher just at the height of the talk, who gives good advice in 
the shape of platitudes, will no more improve the ideals of the 
girls than it will hold the attention of the reader, who soon tires 
of a story where all the characters are occupied with the discus- 
sion of their neighbors’ affairs. (90 cts. Hunt & Eaton.) 


‘AROUND BRONTON,’ by Mrs. Mary R. Baldwin, is the story 
of the spiritual elevation of a half-dozen young people through the 
chastening influence of sorrow. No doubt these stories actually 
aid the readers for whom they are suited, but that circle must be 
limited ; for while from their standpoint they are not untrue in their 
portrayal of character or always uninteresting in incident, they are 
so weighted by their purpose to instruct, that all spontaneity, all 
freedom is denied the author, who draws human nature less as 
it is than as she conceives it ought to be. ($1. Hunt & Eaton.) 
—‘ THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE,’ by May Crommelin, 
is essentially a story of incidents. Many a time the drop falls 
upon situations that presage disaster, but before the descent of 
the green curtain the characters are marshalled on the stage in 
appropriate pairs ; so that the reader—if the mixed metaphor be 
pardoned—leaves the proscenium with very little to regret, and, 
it may be added, with not much to remember. (50 cts.. John 
W. Lovell Co.)——‘CouPoN BONDS, AND OTHER STORIES’ 
is the title of a collection of nine short stories by J. T. Trow- 
bridge. These tales, which, in their local color and presentation 
of character and situation, are quite in the line of the author’s 
longer stories, have found, and doubtless will continue to find, 
the same favor that has been accorded to ‘ Neighbor Jack Wood’ 
and ‘ Cudjo’s Cave.’ (5o cts. Lee & Shepard.) 








IF ANYTHING beyond the mere list of his stories were needed to 
emphasize Capt. Charles King’s fertility, it would be his ‘ Trials of 
a Staff Officer,’ in which, so to speak, he gives to the world the 
raw material that his stories are made from. This little book, 
which is not a novel nor even a narrative as to form, abounds in 
the incidents and accidents, the color and circumstance of army life, 
the very things out of which Capt. King has made and doubtless 
will continue to make novels galore. Evidently this author's se- 
cret is not his easy access to the facts of army life, any more than 
the conjuror’s egg bag is the key to his tricks ; for here is the b 
turned inside out, and not an egg in it, so far as we can see; an 
yet—presto !—the next creak of the presses and out will come a 
‘ beautiful fresh-laid’ novel. Fortunately the public is not tired of 
Capt. King, and is willing to accept the creations of his wand with- 
out demanding to share in the secret of his success. ($1. L.R. 
Hamersly & Co.)——-FOLLOWING ‘The Trials of a Staff Officer ’ 
so paps | that it finds itself on the reviewer's table at the same 
time with it is ‘Capt. Blake,’ a novel which partly justifies and 
partly modifies our opinion of the author’s theories. A story of 

rontier garrison life peopled with types of military masculinity and 
forwarded by incidents of army service, this novel differentiates it- 
self in situation and in the introduction of its feminine elements 
from those which have preceded it. There is in Capt. King’s wo- 
men a naturalness of manner and an insistence of influence where 
the ‘invariable’ passion is concerned, that gives to each of his 
stories a piquant individuality. We always know his men, we al- 
ways want to know his women. In fact, the raw material which 
this author possesses in his army life, while not the stone of the 
proverbial broth, is somewhat in the nature of the more practical 
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purée, or even into the mysterious elaboration of m 


here is the same waste of the . 









culinary staple known as ‘ stock,’ which may be defined as the sim- 
mering-down of past experiences, and which, as every chef knows, 
may be worked over into plain consommé, into the more composite 
igatawny. 
So Capt. King’s nema experiences, which form the basis of his 
sketch, his story and his novel, are varied, seasoned and enriched 
by a faculty which is almost an art. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





‘ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES’ is the title of a volume containing 
one short story each from Franklin Fyles, Frank R. Stockton, 
Henry Harland, Brainard Gardner Smith, Anna Katherine Green, 
Joaquin Miller, Maurice Thompson, Ingersoll Lockwood, Edgar 
Fawcett, Kirk Munroe and Nym Crinkle. The result is a collec- 
tion of well-spun yarns which, if read at a sitting, produces some- 
what of the effect of a composite photograph. Some of the 
tales bear about the same relation to their authors’ best work that 
a summer ‘ hand-me-down’ does to a tailor-made suit. The most 
striking of the stories is Nym Crinkle’s ‘The End of All.’ (socts. 
Cassell Pub. Co.)——-IN MARKED CONTRAST with the work of 
these professional story-writers is the collection of sketches of army 
and navy life edited by Capt. Charles King, under the title of ‘ By 
Land and Sea.’ Genuine, vigérous and wholesomely objective, 
these ten tales are free from the ear-marks of the tour de force. 
The teller has in each case something to tell, something he has 
known or seen, the natural accessories of which were so vividl 
present to his mind’s eye that he could let the story tell itself 
through its writer instead of writing himself through the story. 
From this general encomium must be excepted the last tale in the 
book, whose lack of incident and verve are rendered unduly con- 
spicuous by the stirring company in which it finds itself. The con- 
tributors to this volume are Lieut. J. P. Wisser, Capt. H. D. Smith, 
Capt. Charles King, a Rear Admiral in the Navy, Capt. Edward 
Field, Ensign F. z. Brainard, Edward L. Keyes, late U.S. A,; 
Capt. Henry Romeyn, Lieut. F. S. Bassett an 
Huse. ($1. L.R.Hamersly & Co.) — 


‘SWEET AND TWENTY,’ by Mary Farley Sanborn, is a book 
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. which, in spite of the unfavorable impression created by its title, 


is so full of natural and piquant situations, and whose characters 
are portrayed with so much vitality that we could wish the author 
had made them better worth our admiration and less prone to 
act from stupid or sensational motives. The tale is of two coun- 
try-bred girls who had the charm and grace to attract two youths 
accustomed to the more cosmopolitan accomplishments of women 
of the world. Not that the course of true love ran smoothly, or 
that Lydia Gareth, with her dainty manners, her womanly ways and 
her fresh print gowns, found the volatile nature of Morris Red- 
mayn one that promised unmixed happiness to one who viewed 
life so simply and directly as she did, but the reader feels certain 
that the misery which is sure to follow their delayed marriage will 
be the outcome of a certain pettishness and narrowness of view 
that soon displayed itself in their courtship. For ourselves, we 
think that the straightforward, spontaneous stands the greater 
chance of happiness in this life, and we should like to hear more 
of her fortunes—unless by this desire we should unwittingly sub- 
ject her to a series of misfortunes and trials that will only retard 
the union with Ferdinand Phillips which the author has led us to 
regard as a foregone conclusion. (Socts. Lee & Shepard.) 


‘Just IMPEDIMENT,’ by Richard Pryce, is an English tale 
written in a slap-dash touch-and-go style that is amply justified 
by the situations of the story, which deals largely, but in no vulgar 
vein, with ‘free-and-easys,’ chorus girls, and London after 2 A.M. 
The mystery of the story is how the heroine, who is of gentle birth, 
comes to be mentioned in such places and by such ple. The 
explanation, when it comes, while it sufficiently vindicates her 
purity of life, is the ‘ just impediment’ to her marriage with Milord. 
Whether this prevails over his lordship’s passion, however, is left 
largely to the ‘taste and fancy’ of the reader, for the story ends 
very much in ‘ The Lady, or the Tiger?’ fashion, meeting the exi- 
graces of the literary catastrophe without satisfying the reader's 
egitimate curiosity. (50 cts. J.B. Lippincott Co..——* A SKETCH 
IN THE IDEAL’ is a little tale of early love that was not reward- 
ed until after trial and separation, but that finally ended in a 
marriage that fulfilled all its promise of harmonious companion- 
ship. It is written in unpretentions style by an unknown author, 
and while there is nothing in the story to call for particular mention, 
neither is there anything to excite adverse comment. ($1. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) —-GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON doubtless 
desired her latest wing f ‘ A Question of Time,’ to be designated as 
‘erotic’; it does not, however, take all of that three-syllabled word 
to correctly characterize this performance; its first and last sylla- 
bles may be dispensed with, and what remains will answer.all the 
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‘ JENNY'’S ORDEAL,’ by Leon de Tinseau, is a French love-story 
translated by Camden Curwen. If it ever had a sub-title it doubt- 
less was ‘ Trop de Belle-mére.’ Although a love-story there is 
really more marriage than there is love; the rap? os ing the 
work of the Belle-mére with Jenny's assistance. The little hero- 
ine is an opera-singer and makes a hit in a new opera, the com- 

ser of which knows her and introduces to her an Irish friend, 

stween whom and Jenny the tender flame springs up zmstanter. 
The friend discovering, however, that the composer also wants 
to marry Jenny, with prompt heroism gives her up. Jenny, for 
her part, wants to young heroics; but Belle-mére marries 
her to the composer, and comes to live with them. The composer 
gets a blot of ink on his finger and dies—though this, of course, 
is not the cause of his death. Jenny is now about to be 
again married by Belle-mére: this time to a Russian prince. 
But just as he is handling the Pen with which the marriage-con- 
tract is to be signed, Ae gets a blot of ink on his ‘finger; where- 
upon Jenny exclaims, ‘The dead man has spoken; he forbids me 
to sign,’ and flatly refuses to allow Belle-mére to marry her to any- 
body for three months. We now see the importance of the 
first ink-spot. The self-sacrificing Irish lover, friend of the late 
com r, comes on the scene again. He has loved Jenny all 
the while, and it now transpires that the ink-spot on the first hus- 
band’s finger came there while——but really, on second thoughts, 
it isn’t fair to either author or reader to tell just how it happened. 
Suffice it to say that Young Ireland finally performed the seemingly 
impossible feat of getting Jenny without having the mother-in- 
law come to live with them. After this act of emancipation Belle- 
mére mounts a metaphorical chariot of fire and is wafted off in the 
direction of Roumania; and the Russian prince departs, regretting 
that he had not been taught some system of penmanship that pre- 
vents getting ink on the fingers. (Worthington Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

SOME of the recent rain-producing experiments, in Texas, are 
described by Gen. Robert G. Dyrenforth in Zhe North American 
Review, for October, with a criticism of the results, by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, who, in spite of the alleged success of the experiments 
holds that it is impossible that rain can be produced by concussion, 
or, as he puts it, by sound. Capt. José M. Santa Cruz recounts the 
causes and events of the late Civil War in Chili. Mr. B, P. Hutch- 
inson has some interesting speculations as to ‘Speculation in 
Wheat’ which he assumes, with the rest of the world, will result 
from the short European crop and the very abundant crop here. 
He has never hae seen a short crop that was not disappointing to 
those who looked for absolute famine, he says. Unexpected sup- 
plies turn up in unlooked-for quarters. There is, also, such a thing 
as charging more for a loaf of bread than the average customer 
can pay. Nevertheless, he concludes that the ‘ wheat berry’ is in 
an excellent condition with us, we may look for an enormous crop, 
and speculation does immensely more good than harm. Hon. John 
Russell Young ascribes the present unrest in China to the beginning 
of a new life in that ancient empire, menacing to Western civilization, 
and regrets our needlessly unfriendly attitude towards China. Mr. 
Lewis Herreshoff explains ‘The Evolution of the Yacht.’ John 
Flavel Mines (Felix Oldboy) gives reason for his belief that ‘ Drunk- 
enness is.Curable.’ Mr, Frederick Douglass defends his course as 
American minister to Haiti. Mr. R. H. Stoddard reviews shortly 
Mr. Lowell’s poetic career. Mr. Wm. Henry Hurlbert writes of 
‘Reciprocity and Canada’; Colonel Henry Watterson points to 
some ‘ Straws’ which he thinks show how the political wind blows ; 
and Mr. E. L. Godkin comes to the defense of Ricardo’s ‘ Economic 
Man’ against economists of the historical school, whom he quali- 
fies as politicians rather than scientists. 

‘Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge, who appear to have 
undertaken a ‘grind’ at ecclesiastical history, contribute to the Oc- 
tober Atlantic a clever sketch of the life and work of St. Jerome 
under the somewhat misleading title of ‘The Ascetic Ideal.’ As 
to this ideal they do not make it plain that they have arrived at any 
conclusion, but they present an interesting, it rather dim, picture 
of the great Hieronymus and the pious ladies with whom he pil- 

— in the Holy Land, and who founded the monastery at 
fe lem where he did the best part of his work in translating the 

oly Scriptures. Jerome taught Paula and Julia Hebrew and 
criticised their Latin, and took much pleasure and perhaps some 
pride in his apt pupils. Dr. Swift, it is pretty well known, did 
much the same with Esther Johnson. Mr. Henry F. Randolph 


uotes many passages of his letters to that lady—the ‘ Journal to 
Stella *—for the 


purpose of showing that the satirist and au- 














thor of Gulliver could ‘be playful, affectionate and humane. He 


from Forster’s ‘ Life’ and mentions not Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
ler ‘Selection.’ In ‘The Cave-Dwellers of the Confederacy,’ 
Mr. David Dodge tells some stories of Confederate ‘ deserters’ 
and their sexe harap ‘The Equinoctial on the Ipswich Dunes,’ 
by Mr. Frank Bolles, is a pleasing account of certain bipeds, feath- 
ered and unfeathered, who do not know enough to go in when it 
rains. In ‘A People without Law,’ James Bradley Thayer begins 
an account of the curious extra-legal status of the majority of our 
Indians. Oliver Wendell Holmes pays a graceful tribute in verse 
to Mr. Lowell, and E. P. Evans eulogizes in prose the late Dr. 
Déllinger. ‘Emily Dickenson’s Letters,’ as produced by Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson, are queer stuff. ‘The Lady of Fort St. 
John’ and ‘ The House of Martha’ are continued. There are bio- 
graphical sketches of General George H. Thomas, by Henry Stone, 
and of the late Sir John Macdonald, by Martin J. Griffin, ‘Mr. 
Howell’s Literary Creed ’ is expounded by somebody, who evidently 
does not believe in it. 


‘A Tiffin witha Taotai’ we find from Mr. Edward Bedloe’s ar- 
ticle in Lippzncott’s for October to be an elaborate ceremonial 
lunch with a mandarin. It is described as wholly delightful as to 
the dishes and service, the only drawback being that, if one under- 
stands Chinese, he is liable to have to listen to a chapter or two of 
Confucius and some improving but untimely anecdotes, by way of 
polite conversation. It is different at an unofficial spread, where 
ladies celebrated for their charms and their wit are hired for the 
evening, as young gentlemen are said to be in New York. The 
earnings of these Chinese Aspasias vary from one to ten dollars a 
dinner. Some of the dishes recommended by Mr, Bedloe to Wes- 
tern cooks are devilled crabs with bacon ; stuffed radishes, steamed ; 
and custard eggs. John Gilmer Speed describes ‘The Common 
Roads ef Europe’ as immensely superior to ours, and suggests 
that the States or the general Government take the task of road- 
making and repairing in hand. William Agnew Paton reviews the 
evidence as to the ‘ Lost “ Landfall” of Columbus,’ and tries to 
determine what were the exact islands he first sighted, and in what 
order. Julien Gordon tells us how to have ‘ Healthy Heroines’; 
and ‘the Duchess’ writes the opening novelette, ‘ Lady Patty.’ 


The Political Science Quarterly for September contains a long 
and interesting article by Prof. Ugo Rabbeno of the Bologna Tech- 
nical Institute on ‘ The Present Condition of Political Economy in 
Italy.’ It shows that the study of economics is actively pursued in 
that country, though as yet it has not resulted in the production of 
any original works. The Italian economists have been influenced 
in turn by the English, French and German schools, and more re- 
cently by the group of writers that have appeared in Austria; but 
they have confined their own labors to the work of adaptation and 
criticism. Prof. F. J. Goodnow contributes to the Quarterly an 
elaborate essay on ‘The Writ of Certiorari,’ the principal instru- 
ment by means of which the courts review administrative action. 
He gives some account of the origin and use of the writ in Eng- 
land, and then proceeds to show how and for what purposes it is 
applied in the United States. The article will be specially interest- 
ing to lawyers. Mr. Thomas L. Greene discusses the familiar sub- 
ject of ‘ Railroad Stock-Watering,’ and endeavors to draw the line 

etween legitimate and illegitimate issues of stock. Besides these 
articles there are others on ‘The Final Efforts at Compromise, 
1860-61,’ by Frederick Bancroft, on ‘The North German Confed- 
eration,’ by Richard Hudson, and an unfavorable one on ‘ General 
Booth’s Panacea,’ by W. J. Ashley. The list of book-reviews con- 
tains several of rather more than usual interest. 


‘The Spanish Story of the Armada’ has recently been pub- 
lished, for the first time, by Capt. Fernandez Duro, and Mr. J. A. 
Froude has started a characteristic review of the work in the Sep- 
tember number of Longman’s Magazine. As usual, Mr. Froude 
practises the trick of Panurge by generously and freely giving with 
the one hand what he filches away slily with the other. The fact, 
as presented by Capt. Duro, seems to be that King Philip's mod- 
erate and temporizing policy caused the ruin of the expedition 
but Mr, Froude succeeds, by a nice ‘derangement of epithets,’ in 
keeping alive the old impression that the Armada was the creation 
of blind bigotry and unbounded ambition. ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship’ Mr. Lang holds forth about the new books that have had the 
good fortune to please him. Among these is the ‘ Memoirs’ of 
Baron Marbot, one of Napoleon’s lucky dogs, whose record of 
sieges and charges and duels happily begins with a childish ad- 
venture which reminds his reader of a story of Schopenhauer’s in- 
fancy and so of the childhood of the race and the origin of fairy 
tales. Happy the book which puts Mr. Lang in mind of a fairy 
story. There is probably something of that quality in Mr. Steven- 
son’s ‘ Wrecker,’ which also comes in for praise. The thread 
of ‘ The Three, Fates’ is still uncut. 
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The first part of ‘The Wrecker’ has so impressed Mr. Andrew 
Lang that he admits a desire to write a commentary on it as lon 
as itself—and, no doubt, it would be worth doing. But who shall 
explain and point out the recondite beauties of the second instal- 
ment, in this month’s Scrzdmer’s ? Not Mr. Lang; for, much as 
he knows of the scenes in which the first chapters are laid, and of 
Scottish trades-people and Parisian art-students, he can hardly be 
competent to follow Mr. Stevenson through the slums of San 
Francisco, to point out how true to the life is his description of the 
‘Dromedary Picnics,’ to elaborate Pinkerton’s ideas on advertising 
and ‘ six inch caps,’ to add another anecdote about Emperor Norton, 
to tell us just how Miss Mamie McBride came by her knowledge 
of algebra, to unravel the secret history of the auction-room ring, 
to settle the geography of ‘ Little Italy" and ‘ Little Mexica,’ to fin- 
ish the half-told tale of the Captain of the ‘Gleaner.’ And yet, 
for the sake of posterity, it is to be hoped that some one will under- 
take the task, or the future reader of ‘The Wrecker’ may wonder 
where ‘Yap’ is, may fail to see the humor of referring to Nob 
Hill as a kind of slum, may require to be further enlightened about 
the doings at Black Tom’s, and the real name and status of the 
‘Blind White Devil.’ The reader of the present on will take all 
these things as part of the pba of the life about him, like Pin- 
kerton’s dollars, ‘brought ashore from a mysterious deep’; to un- 
derstand a// about them were to make them prosaic, unromantic, 
But the man of the future may understand too little, unless more is 
told. Why should not Mark Twain, say, illustrate these San 
Francisco chapters, Mr. Lang the Parisian episode, Mr. Stedman 
the South Sea of adventure of which we begin to get a whiff or 
two? The Corso of Rome has its history retraced by Mr. Story, 
from the time when it was the Via Lata or Broadway along which 
the conquerors of the world rode in triumph, to the carnival days 
under the Popes when it was the race-course of the wild horses, 
and so down to the still picturesque and poetic present. The 
drawings by E. Tito give precision to Mr. Story’s brilliant descrip- 
tion of the narrow and crowded street* Other handsomely illus- 
trated papers are ‘Hunting American Big Game,’ by Archibald 
Rogers, and ‘ The Biography of the Oyster,’ by Edward L. Wilson. 
A ‘solid’ article worth reading is Edwin C. Martin's, on ‘ Carlyle’s 
Politics.’ 

After a somewhat perfunctory eulogium on Lowell as a poet, 
Archdeacon Farrar, in the October Forum, criticises his poetry as 
defective, at times, in distinctness, in symmetry and in melody. In 
the ‘ Parable,’ it is ‘impossible not to see that the poet has had 
something to say, and has hardly saidit.’ ‘ The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’ takes too long in telling, and the preludes ‘ would have been 
better as separate poems.’ *° Lowell was never a plagiarist, but in 
some of his poems he lacks the absolute independence which places 
men among the very greatest.’ After this, the extremely original 
‘conclusion that ‘these blemishes in Mr. Lowell’s poetry are but 
spots on the sun’ might be expected as a matter of course. But, 
if Archdeacon Farrar’s critique is somewhat half-hearted, what is 
to be said of the stuff that Mr. Swinburne has written about Mr. 
Locker’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’? It is not enough for him to rate 
the compiler about versicles omitted, certain Hellenics of Landor, 
or ‘gross and greasy ’—the words are Mr. Swinburne’s—lyrics of 
the Restoration; but he must pursue even dead authors with 
abuse, The style of this article is worthy of its matter. We know 
of no ‘ Tupper of America’ or ‘ Longfellow of England,’ no ‘ most 
magnanimous mouse of a Calibanic poeticule’ who can ‘ gabble’ 
like Mr. Swinburne, ‘at any length like a thing most brutish in the 
blank and blatant jargon of epic or idyllic stultiloquence.’ Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot’s paper, ‘One Remedy for Municipal Misgovern- 
ment,’ begins and ends with statements to the effect that it is more 
edifying to discuss the evils which attend municipal government 
than to consider the evils of the National and State administrations, 
and that free institutions are valuable only as a means of public 
well-being. It is generally held to be more edifying to show up 
the-greater evil rather than the less, and in this country the greatest 
evil seems to be the misgovernment of our largest cities. As for 

‘ the general Government, it may be said that the mass of voters 
will always prefer a bad administration under free institutions to 
the wisest and most beneficent administration over which they have 
no control. President Eliot’s remedy lies in the direction of limit- 
ing popular control of municipal officers. He thinks that most 
branches of a modern city government require expert management, 
and that the proper sort of experts cannot be had without assur- 
ance of long terms. He points to the better management of cities 
under monarchical governments, such as London, as a reason for 
modifying democratic methods. Mr. Henry Labouchere, in an 


article on ‘English Royalty: Its Cost and its Uses’ shows to what 


the opposite system naturally leads, in other matters than the ad- 
ministration 


municipal affairs. 
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Boston Letter 


I was re a I read a Pe gg ant of a ye 
Fleming’ in the Sunday papers... Evidently Mr. Herne— e 
and his associate ‘ veritists (to use Mr. Hamlin Garland’s coined 
word) disbelieve in the accepted drama—believes fully in the ac- 
cepted methods of pushing the drama. What, indeed, could be 
more significant of the hand of the present-day advance. agent than 
this Fee declaration :—‘ Honorable presentations of Mr. Jas. 
A. Herne’s highly purposeful apt play ; Mrs. Herne in her mas 
terful im nation, assisted by an extremely effective company '? 


And, then, the later advance work of which I have just heard—a. 


circular invitation to the students of Harvard College to write their 
criticisms of ‘the highly purposeful play, “ Margaret Fleming,” ’ 
on promise, as a reward to the best critic, of a ‘ beautiful diamond 
crescent scarf-pin, now on exhibition ——,’ etc. On what standard 
will the criticism be judged when the play itself is proclaimed by 
its most enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Garland, to have only two blem- 
ishes—‘ too much of plot’ and ‘ here and therethings happen’? I 
have an admiration a Mr. Garland’s enthusiasm, but what are 
plays, even on his own theory, but copies of life, and does nothing 
even really happen, now and then, in his life or our lives? 

I noticed with interest in the cast of last night’s reproduction of 
‘Margaret Fleming’ the name of F. M. Garland. He is a brother 
of Hamlin Garland. His 146le is that of Dr. Larkin, the physician 
of the family, the scolder of the weak husband and the friend. of the 
strong wife; Chickering Hall is still the place of the performance, 
as the managers of the regular theatres do not, even. now, consider 
it their province to convert the playgoer to belief in realism by 
shocking his sense of propriety with discussions and scenes not 
generally heard or seen outside the study or the nursery. ~ 

‘ Judith,’ which, it was hoped, would enrich dramatic literature, 
has proved.a failure, though ‘written by a Bostonian. The stage, 
therefore, is still lacking a Jewish character which can prove a suc- 
cessful follower of the heroine of ‘Leah.’ That play, which is to 
be revived here this week by Miss Mather, was originally bought 
from Augustin Daly for $250, Mr. Bateman purchasing it for his 
daughter—the same Kate Bateman who now, as Mrs. Crowe, 
makes her reappearance on the stage in London in the cast of 
Henry James’s play, ‘The American.’ Dr. Mosenthal, the author 
of the original drama, from which Mr. Daly made the adaptation, 
saw the only hopes of his reward in begging of Mr. Bateman a 
benefit performance when that manager was settled in England. 


’ He received, instead, $200. Could the future of the. play have 


been foreseen when it lay in manuscript, how much more might its 
authors have demanded and obtained ! 

On Sunday night the first ‘ authors’ reading’ of this season was 
heard in our suburb of ‘ Greater Boston,’ Malden. For the benefit 
of the John Boyle O'Reilly Memorial Fund, T. Russell Sullivan, 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Miss Katherine E. Conway, James 
Jeffrey Roche, Sylvester Baxter, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Hamlin Gar- 
land and Mrs. Mary E. Blake took part. A pathetic interest lay in 
the reading from the fact that in the same hall and before an audi- 
ence gathered under the auspices of the same society, if I remem- 
ber rightly, Mr. O'Reilly delivered his last public lecture, giving 
the proceeds to aid the hospital of Malden. 

A little Say has been floating through the papers declar- 
ing that Mrs. Margaret Deland had in manuscript, ready for the 
press, a volume of short stories. The statement is incorrect: 
Mrs, Deland will probably not print such a volume for another 
year. She is now at work upon a novel, and from the amount 
of work it demands will not be likely to have it finished for 
nearly two years. 

The report that W. C. Noble, a Cambridge sculptor, has been 
commissioned to prepare a bronze statue of William Ellery 
Channing to be erected at Touro Park, Newport, has caused 
many people to a whether Cambridge really has a sculptor 
by that name. Mr. Noble Aas a studio in the University City, 
but, being a new man there, is not widely known. In Phila- 
delphia, I believe, he has placed a statue of McCullough, in New 
York a statue of Gen. Porter, and in Newport, where he had a 
studio last summer, he executed the military monument which 
many consider his best work. About a year ago the Providence 
Art Club opened a competition for artists,and Mr. Noble’s un- 
finished statue of Burns, in the clay, won the vote of approval. 
The statue, made for the park in Providence, represents the 
Scotch poet seated in an old-fashioned chair. The charming 
statue, of heroic size, is understood to be a gift to the city by 
W. J. Weld, formerly a resident of Boston, now a Newport cot- 
tager. 

To Bostonians the death of Herman Melville should recall the 
fact that the novelist’s grandfather was a prominent patriotic 
merchant in this town during Revolutionary days and was one of 
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that this worthy old gun-seller, whose own fame was won as a Ma- 
jor of Artillery and as Naval Officer and Surveyor of the Port of 
Boston for the remarkable period of forty B hyaty’ was the last man 
in the city to wear the cocked hat of ‘ye olden time.’ | 

In the nirith and last edition of ‘Familiar Quotations’ Mr. 
John Bartlett states that forty thousand ig 8 of the two pre- 
vious editions were sold. That record is likely to be excelled 
now, for, as I am informed, in ten days seven thousand copies of 
the present edition were sold and a second set has been ordered 
of the printer. 

Mrs. Harrison, the wife of the President, was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Lothrop one day last week, and was apparently 
much pleased with her visit to the historic old town of Concord. 
The famous old North Bridge, where the ‘shot heard round the 
world’ was fired, the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery where Emerson 
and Hawthorne are buried, the statue of the Minute Man, the 
‘Old Manse,’ etc., were all observed, and the hospitalities of the 
‘ Wayside,’ Hawthorne's old home, subsequently Mr. Lathrop’s, 
and now Mr. Lothrop’s, fully enjoyed. 

BosTON, Oct. 6, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


SO MANY worthier pens were at work when James Russell 
Lowell died, and so universally was the subject made a theme for 
mourning, that it seemed to the present writer best to be reverently 
silent, and leave to more gifted and experienced commentators the 
task of describing how the loss of such a man made itself felt in 
the mother country. But now, perhaps, a little personal reminis- 
cence of a lighter nature may not be taken amiss, and may have 
interest for some. Lowell had gone down to Oxford in the year 
1886, to be present at the annual conferring of degrees; Browning, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a rather particularly large number of 
other distinguished visitors being also the guests of the University. 
When all the learned doctors assembled were duly robed in their 

owns, it appeared that there was a solitary exception to the uni- 
orm hideous mixture of scarlet and majenta presented to the eye ; 
Lowell’s gown, to his own and everyone else’s consternation, 
showed boldly scarlet and Zz#% in the June sunlight. - A buzz of 
conjecture and inquiry arose. Had Dr. Lowell donned the colors 
of any other University than that of ancient Oxford? ‘ Nothing 
of the sort,’ chuckled the most dapper and dandified of the assem- 
bled poets. ‘The mystery is easily explained,’ continued Browning, 
his eyes twinkling with fun; ‘ this silk will not wash ; and Lowell’s 
gown has been sem? to the wash.’ All crowded round. Sent to 
the wash—sent tothe wash? ‘Indeed, gentlemen, I fear it is so,’ 
said poor Lowell, meekly, ‘I fear it is as Mr. Browning says. This 
wretched gown has in all human probability been sent to the 
wash.’ He then proceeded, with all his own humor, to confess 
that up to the previous moment he had greatly hugged himself on 
his Yankee smartness in hiring the gown under discussion in Lon- 
don, rather than in Oxford; thereby saving half a guinea —exactly 
half the sum charged in the latter place. Now he could perceive 
that the biter had been bit ; and his comically rueful countenance 
now scanned his own discolored gown, anon those of all about 
-him. And how the solemn doctors giggled! And how they en- 
joyed the jest! It needed but a minute, however, for a man like 
Lowell to be himself again. ‘After all’—a smile broke out,— 
‘after all, it is no matter. You may know, but the uninitiated will 
only think I have made a mistake about the colors decause J am 
an American. 

Should these lines by any chance drift beneath the eye of one 
who was himself not the least prominent or interesting figure at 
that Oxford gathering, Dr. Holmes will, I think, recall the scene, 
and that merry June day on the Baliol sward, five years ago. 

Boswell the biographer, and Boswell the biographee, if one may 
so speak, are indeed two different persons. Long, long ago James 
Boswell drew his own picture when he limned that of the friend at 
whose feet he sat, and, truth to tell, so completely were readers of 
the immortal Life of Johnson satisfied to hear and see no more of 
the parasite whom it alone lifted above the common herd, that it is 
not till this present week that—so far as | am aware—anyone has 
attempted a memoir of the Laird of Auchinleck. Entertaining 
enough the present volumes by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald may be, but 
they are hardly edifying, and still less instructive. Bozzy’s weak, 
sottish nature had but the one ray of light to ennoble it, and that 
ray withdrawn, it sank back again into the slime from which it 
seems to us that it was hardly worth while to try a rescue. 

Neither should we have thought that the Letters of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff were particularly needed, either for good or for evil. The 
weird journal of that ies i young creature—scarcely to be judged 
a woman—had already informed all of us who cared to peruse 
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the ‘ Indians’ in the famous tea-party. I am told, by the way, 


the ‘ book without a parallel ’—as it was styled by Mr. Gladstone 
—of the extraordinary and frightful aspirations and ambitions in- 
dulged in by the writer, and of their ultimate issue, It was not 
necessary to produce these letters, very remarkable letters though’ 
they be, to convince us of the young Russian girl’s extraordinary 
talents, and unique personality. Her gifts, like everything else 
about her, were on a splendid scale—yet she was herself a de- 
formity, an unnatural, repulsive creation, for whom death was 
the only solution of the riddle of life. 

It is a relief to turn from these unwholesome pages to the 
handsome work on the great explorer Livingstone, which has just 
appeared, by Mr. H. H. Johnson, himself a well-known African 
authority. The beautiful illustrations are from photographs or 
drawings by the author, and his definition of the task he had set 
himself may here be given. ‘It does not pretend to be a regular 
biography, which indeed would be somewhat superfluous after the 
works of Dr. Blaikie and Mr. Hughes.’ But Mr. Johnson goes on 
to say that he has striven to write as accurately and impartially as 
possible—that with this end in view, he has caught at every le- 

itimate opportunity for blaming, criticising, or even sneering at 
Br. Livingstone’s character, in the dread lest his writing ‘ should 
become a mere monotonous eulogy,’ and finally concludes by 
affirming that if these opportunities are so few as to leave al- 
most unmitigated praise, the conclusion to be drawn is that 
Livingstone was really a great and good man, whom it was im- 
possible to belittle P| recounting ‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.’ Many interesting extracts could be given, 
did not want of space forbid. 

‘ Education and Heredity’ is a book for parents, .Every parent 
and guardian would do well to study M. Guyau’s brilliant little 
treatise, which could never have appeared more opportunely than 
at the present moment. M. Guyau’s profound insight into the 
problems of the day has enabled him to grasp this one more com- 
pletely perhaps than any other modern thinker and teacher has 
done ; and his plain utterances, and simple, practical wisdom, en- 
able all who will to profit by labors obviously undertaken with 
sincerity and earnestness. 

The meeting of librarians from all parts of England and Scot- 
land, which was held at Nottingham on Thursday, was lucky in be- 
ing presided over by Mr. Robert Harrison, Librarian of the Lon- 
don Library, who delivered a particularly bright and spirited in- 
augural address, well interspersed with anecdote and reminiscence. 
A characteristic anecdote of Thackeray, who in common with 
nearly every other eminent man of his day belonged to the London 
Library, was listened to with appreciation, ‘He came to me,’ re- 
lated Mr. Harrison, ‘for a Life of Gen. Wolfe. ‘I don’t want,” 
he said, “ an historical account of Wolfe’s career : Lord Mahon’s 
book gives me that: but I want something that will tell me. the 
color of his breeches.”’ That the book thus required was forth- 
coming, we have, I think, abundant evidence in ‘ The Virginians,’ 
which was in process of being written at the time; and Mr. Harri- 
son had also the satisfaction of enumerating to his hearers yester- 
day a list of other names known to fame—such as Bulwer Lytton, 
Charles Reade, and ‘ George Eliot "—whom he had had the privilege 
of assisting under similar conditions. The London Library, it may 
be added, is in as excellent working order as ever; and the most 
out-of-the-way and unexpected demand upon its resources is still 
likely to be crowned with success, as the present writer can testify 
from personal experience. The privileges of subscribers to this 
valuable institution have, however, been forced to be curtailed at 
last. So many books have of late been lost, or stolen, through the 
carelessness of non-subscribers who had-been permitted to take 
them away merely under cover of a friend’s name, that the Library 
has now definitely announced the cessation of such free and easy 
lending. The same rules as are in practice at Madrid and our 
other principal modern libraries will henceforth be enforced at 
the London Library also. 

We have heard a great deal about ‘ Kit’ Marlowe during the 
past week, and no one, I think, will take amiss the somewhat tardy 
recognition of his genius which took place at Canterbury a few 
days ago. But while it is right and proper to perpetuate Marlowe's 
memory in the place of his birth, Mr. Irving's suggestion of a 
monument in Canterbury Cathedral savored more of generous en- 
thusiasm than of sober judgment, and it may not be too much to 
say that no one would have seen the incongruity of the idea more 
quickly than the keen-eyed dramatist himself. He liked not 
churches—and churches liked not him. 

Mr. George Allen, the publisher, tells me that he is about to bring 
out some of Mr. Ruskin’s work which has never yet appeared in 
book form—namely, that series of essays which ran through Lou- 
don's Magazine many years ago, signed ‘ Kata Phasin.’ The new 
volume will be entitled ‘The Poetry of Achitecture.. Some more 
of Mr. Ruskin’s early work in the shape of ‘Juvenilia’ will also 


















bably be brought out by Mr. Allen for the first time in volume 
aay ‘Juvenilia’ will be beautifully illustrated with colored plates 
after the author’s own drawings. Mr. Allen has also an idea of 
following these works up with a couple of volumes of selections up 
to date, with a new portrait frontispiece. 

His report of Mr. Ruskin himself presents ‘ the Master ’ in some- 
what improved health, but still content to lead a perfectly quiet, 
routine life in his home among the lakes, where he amuses himself 
principally by playing chess, and now and then sees an old friend. 

; L, B. WALFORD. 





The Lounger 


JULIEN GORDON is one of those unfortunates who need to be 
defended from their friends. In her case they are numerous, zeal- 
ous and particularly indiscreet. They proclaim that lady’s rather 
clever, but in no way notable, novels as if a new prophet had arisen 
in the literary wilderness. This is bad for her, bad for them, and 
bad for the public. Still it might not have occurred to me to make 
these observations, had not a striking instance of the indiscretion 
of these admirers been brought to my notice a week or two ago. 
One of the editors of a literary journal which has had the audacity 
to treat the writings of Julien Gordon as it treats those of all other 
writers of fiction, received an unsigned telegram that ran as fol- 
lows :—‘ Your attacks on Julien Gordon are making you the laugh- 
ing-stock of the town. Cease to try and harm one whose genius 
your narrowness cannot comprehend.’ A few minutes after this 
despatch had been ‘received, and contents noted,’ as the business 
men say, a letter came from the reviewer of Julien Gordon’s last 
book, in which reference was made to several works recently no- 
ticed by the same hand. ‘A book like interests me,’ wrote 
the reviewer,‘as it would interest anybody; and I did like to 
say out about Julien Gordon, because she has been so toadied by 
the press.’ As the editor was smiling over this coincidence, a sec- 
ond messenger-boy appeared, bearing in his hand the following 
despatch :—‘ her English is the admiration of two continents im- 
— your own which is deplorably faulty and hide your jealous 

tter. L.L.’ Which is why I remark—and my language (wit 
due acknowledgments to Bret Harte) is plain, that the sooner Ju- 
lien Gordon's friends learn wisdom and discretion, the better it 
will be for the reputation of that ambitious author. 








Mr. ANDREW LANG, moralizing on the unhappy lot of married 
authors, tries to account for it by the author’s habit of working at 
home. He sets forth this explanation half jocosely, but I incline 
to. think there is a great deal in it. If a man works at home, it 
means that he goes out very little or not at all, and if he does not 
go out, he gets little or no fresh air and exercise ; and without these 
two requisites to health he cannot be in a natural state of mind. 
His digestion is impaired, and when his digestion goes, all sweet- 
ness of disposition goes with it. Carlyle, who is always cited as 
the best example of an ‘impossible’ husband, was aconfirmed dys- 
peptic. He worked at home and took very little exercise. The 
consequences are to be found in several volumes of a very personal 
nature edited by Mr. Froude. When the author has his ‘ den’ in 
another part of town than that in which his home is situated, when 
he takes systematic exercise and eats properly, he will be a much 
less irritable man, and his domestic life wil | be a happier one. 





‘WHAT ABOUT THE ACTOR?’ asks Disputator at my elbow. 
‘His married life is not often a success, and yet he is as little at 
home as a commercial traveller.’ The trouble with the actor is 
himself. He is his own stock-in-trade, consequently he is his own 
first consideration, and his wife, if she be an actress (and it is more 
than likely that she is) has a distinct business to carry on, of which 
she is thearticle dealt in. Two lines of interest in the same house- 
hold cross on the same plane, and the inevitable result is—colli- 
sions. 





IN A RECENT number of American Notes and Queries | find 
this question :—‘ Is it to be America’s sad boast that she was the 
foster-mother of the female Paul de Kocks and Zolas of the next 

eration?’ Undoubtedly we have our share of the ‘female Paul 

e Kocks,’ but they did not originate here. To France belongs 
the dishonor of their origin. Those that disgrace our country are 
merely coarse imitations of their prototypes. They have neither 
cleverness nor wit; they are simply dull and vulgar, and they ap- 
peal only 'to dull and vulgar readers. And they have at least the 
excuse, small though it be, that they are poor and need money, and 
can make it by pandering to low rather than to higher tastes. But 
what excuse has the ‘family newspaper,’ which is one of the most 
valuable properties in the city, for publishing the advertisements 


of these stories in its news columns in a manner to deceive its 





Critic 





readers as to the fact that they are paid notices? I find ina morn- 
ing paper, conspicuous for its high standard and moral tone, a - 
graph printed just as any news item would be printed, which is 
merely a vulgar advertisement of a vulgar book. The headline 
is a falseh to in with :—‘ The Queen Congratulates Miss 
Europe Ablaze With Excitement.’ After telling us that 
100,000 copies of this book were disposed of in a day, the paragraph 
goes on to say :— 

The furor over thé new novel, which was out in Europe yesterday, 
is the greatest that was ever known in the history of England. All hail 
to the American girl who has carried off such honors. Queen Victoria 
is enthusiastic over this wonderful book. 








THERE is nothing about the paragraph to indicate that it is an 
advertisement, not even the letters ‘Adv.’ in small type, nor an 
inconspicuous asterisk. At the end of the item appears the word 
‘ Exchange,’ which is the usual way of indicating that an article is a 
clipping from another paper. I am not surprised that the pub- 
lishers of such trash should take any means, however dishonest, 
for advertising it, but I am surprised that a journal of the character 
of the one in question should lend the weight of its good name to 
circulating their announcements with the deliberate intention of 
deceiving its readers, 





‘IT DOES NOT pay to publish poetry in book form,’ said an editor, 
who is also a publisher, in my hearing; ‘the public wants poetry, 
but not in allopathic doses, f a magazine did not publish poems, 
there would be a general outcry from its readers, but when you put 
poetry into a hook. no one wants it.’ Of course he did not mean 
that no one wants the collected poems of Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Browning and a few others of equal fame; but that no one cares 
to buy in book form the works of poets whose names are always 
welcome in the magazines and whose poems are in demand and 
well paid for in editorial offices. It is a fact, too, that cannot be 
denied. A poet’s revenue, as a rule, comes from the periodicals. 
The royalty he receives on the sale of a book containing the poems 
for which he has been paid, perhaps, several hundred dollars, will 
sometimes fall short of the price he has received from a magazine 
for a single sonnet or song. A little poetry goes a long way with 
most people—a little poetry of modern and domestic make, I mean. 





ONE OF THE leading English papers having declared that a 
great proportion of the upper and middle classes of England never 
buy a book from one year’s end to another, 7ke Author of Lon- 
don pronounces the accusation false. An investigation which it 
has made into the extent of the home book trade proves conclu- 
sively that the upper and middle class ‘ buy books very largely.’ 

There are, of course, many houses where the head of the family never 
reads a book, but even there his wife, his daughters, his sons read and 
buy. For whom are the six shilling-books published? For the poor? 
For the lower middle class? And when we read of 10,000, 20,000, 
copies of a six-shilling book being sold, who, pray, are the buyers? 
The lower middle class? Look again at the bookstall—say, at the 
Great Western—a line which seems to be used by the upper class more 
than any other. All day long the books are being taken by passengers. 
Look at Stoneham’s place in the Poultry, in the City, or at Glaisher’s in 
the Strand. All day long the passers-by are dropping in for books. Not 
the poor passers by, if you please,-but the better sort. The truth is, that 
people are enabled to read a great deal more than they would otherwise 
afford to do, by the existence of the circulating library ; they do not, 
certainly, buy as much as they should, but ¢hey buy a great deal, and 
they are learning to buy more. 


The italics are Zhe Author's. 





Is EVERY LETTER that a famous man or woman writes, worthy 
to be printed and saved, no matter how insignificant the subject, 
how unrelieved by wit, wisdom and eloquence the style?. Some 
celebrities there be, whose least important epistles have something 
in them to repay the casual reader. Mr. Lowell was one of these, 
Of the thousands of personal letters he wrote, few or none, per- 
haps, were absolutely commonplace. If any of them were so, let 
us hope they will never get into print. (His official letters to the 
State Department, from Madrid and London, by the way, would 
doubtless well repay one’s reading : I trust some day they may see 
the light.) But of these invariably interestin pte: Say Ln 
Carlyle apparently was not one. Many of his letters are as good 
in their way as anything he ever wrote, but that he was capa- 
ble of writing one with nothing in it—nothing of the slightes inter- 
est, that is to say, to any one but himself and the person to whom 
it was addressed, I have discovered by reading an epistle of his 
posted to a friend in Edinburgh whom he desired to procure some 
clay pipes for him, Not only is the letter as commonplace in every 
respect as’it could“well be, but it is fully twice as long as necessary. 
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Yet at least two London papers have deemed it worth printing in 
full. The only purpose it serves is to show that wher Homer nods, 
he can be duller than many less able men. 





“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 


IT Is SINGULAR that none of the Italianissimi have risen up, 
since the advent of Mascagni’s opera, and shouted, ‘Italian opera 
is not dead.’ For surely ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’ proves conclusively 
that the life of genuine Italian opera has been saved by a trans- 
fusion of Teutonic blood. The drooping form has been raised up. 
Changed it is, indeed, as to its outer aspect; yet it is still Italian. 
Pietro Mascagni is no imitator of Wagner; for which all who have 
at heart the highest interests of art should be profoundly grateful. 
Wagner is a bad model. He is bad because that which is great in 
his music is inimitable. He could be imitated successfully only b 
one as mighty as himself, and such an one would not imitate at all. 
If Mascagni has purposely followed any model at all it is Verdi's 
‘Otello.’ His music pays a constant tribute to the harvest work of 
the grand old Italian master. Yet that which makes ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ worthy of the public favor bestowed on it is all Mas- 
cagni’s. The secret of the success of this opera is the splendid 
virility of the music. There is no mawkish sentimentality of melo- 
| or instrumentation, such as is found throughout Gounod’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; there is no bald conventionality of rhythm 
such as made Donizetti so easily comprehended by the unthinking 
audiences of his time. Mascagni’s music is cast in the highest 
form of dramatic arioso, never approaching the declamation of 
Wagner nor the recitative of the Rossini opera. It is always me- 
lodious, always vocal. It always preserves the Italian tradition 
that singing is the prime factor in opera. 

Yet Mascagni has learned one truth from Wagner: it is the same 
truth that Verdi learned in his old age—that ‘ the play’s the thing.’ 
The young composer has faithfully and richly expressed in his music 
the emotions indicated by the words of the text. His music is as 
pent 7 in its illustrative power as that of Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ 

ascagni has written a vocal music-drama. He is a singer all the 
time. For this, all lovers of music should be thankful. Yet the 
new light in the lyric drama has not failed to recognize the enor- 
mous value of orchestral effects as demonstrated by the mightiest 
musical genius of this age. M ni has made his orchestra 
speak eloquently, and he has even made judicious use of leading 
motives. 

The book of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ deserves respect. Perhaps 
the authors of it were not skilled librettists, but they have pro- 
duced a good libretto. They had a little story to tell, a story full of 

ith, point and passion, like one of Guy de Maupassant’s short tales. 

ike him they told it with simple directness. They wasted no more 
words than Kipling, but went right to the point ; and when they 
had finished they stopped abruptly, almost brutally. But the effect 
on the audience is powerful. One does not recover from a hearing 
of this tragedy condensed into an hour as quickly as he does from 
a hearing of a modern emotional drama. The latter is smooth, 
— weighty ; the former is swift and keen and cuts like 
a knife. 


The word ‘Cavalleria’ is accented, we understand, upon the 
penultimate—z. 





“ Thermidor” 


‘ THERMIDOR,’ Sardou’s latest play, which was the cause of so 
much commotion in hysterical Paris, was produced, in English, in 
the Twenty-Third Street Theatre on Monday last, and proved some- 
what of a disappointment, although it was applauded liberally by a 
crowded audience. Certainly the expectations which had been excited 
by its pr pcb inthe French Capital were not realized, and when 
it was all over the spectators asked’themselves what there was in it 
that could be deemed capable of bringing about a national upheaval. 
It is true that the drama has the revolution for a background, that 
the most famous or infamous personages of the ‘ Terror’ are coin 
of in no very flattering terms and that the shadow of the guillotine 
casts a gloom over the entire performance, but all this means noth- 
ing more than that Sardou is a o— playwright and knows 
how to avail himself of the materials y to his hand. Judging 
from the present version, which undoubtedly takes great liberties 
with the original text, it would be absurd to treat the play as hav- 
ing any deep or serious motive at all. Neither as literature nor as 
drama is it entitled to such consideration, being just as evidently 
written with the one paramount design of furnishing a star part for 
Coquelin, as it is clear that Cleopatra was recreated to fit Bern- 
hardt. All Sardou's later works are in the nature of spectacles, 


far superior of course in every way to the trash common y associ- 
ated with that title, but none the less spectacle plays, wit! 


several 












agonizing situations for the star and a number of picturesque 
portunities for a host of insignificant performers. - aan 

This is exactly the case with ‘Thermidor,’ which may be cor- 
rectly and sufficiently described as spectacular melodrama, The 
cast includes nearly forty speaking characters, but only three of 
them are of the least importance. These are the hero, the young 
soldier Martial; the heroine, Fabienne; and Labussiére, an ex-come- 
dian, who has obtained a position in the Bureau of Arrests and is 
able to save many lives by eye ap with or destroying the official 
3. In these personages the whole interest is centred. When 

abienne is threatened in the first act with arrest on suspicion of 
being a spy, it is the comedian who rescues her by his boldness 
and address, It is he who conducts her and her lover to a place 
of safety and makes arrangements for their flight. When fate de- 
clares against him and Fabienne is condemned to immediate death, 
it is he who exhausts every expedient to delay the execution until 
the reaction, which he foresees will end the tyranny of Robespierre 
and stop the flow of blood. Everywhere he appears as a good an- . 
gel, now throwing stolen indictments into the Seine in the guise 
of an innocent fisherman ; now exerting his authority as an officer 
of the law; now simulating foolish simplicity to divert suspicion 
from himself and his frieads; now haranguing a mob in the last 
desperate hope of turning their humors to his own benefit. This 
is the character devised with admirable skill for Coquelin, and it is 
easy enough to imagine with what brilliant effect he could inter- 
pret all its various moods. At the Twenty-Third Street Theatre 
it is entrusted to Frederick Bond, a rather clever, but inexperienced, 
actor, who has only the very dimmest perception of the possibilities 
offered to him. His weakness was manifested particularly in what 
is oy all odds the best scene in the pb where Labussiére, yielding 
to the fierce and frantic pleadings of the distracted Martial, unwill- 
ingly consents to save the life of Fabienne by sending another in- 
nocent victim to the scaffold in her place. Of the pathos and pas- 
sion in this scene he had scarcely any perception at all. 

As for Miss Elsie de Wolfe, who essayed the part of the heroine, 
it can only be said that she did not reveal any of the qualities which 
she may possess to justify her in undertaking so difficult a task. 
She has an admirable scene from a theatrical point of view—in 
which she finally consents to break her religious vows in order to 
flee with her lover,—but she failed in it utterly, although she was 
very well supported by Mr. Forbes Robertson, who acted Martial 
with considerable force and fervor, even if his imitation of Henry 
Irving was exceedingly injudicious. 

The mounting of the play is good, and the costumes picturesque, 
if of doubtful correctness. The groupings are fairly well done 
and the supernumeraries have evidently been well drilled. On the 
whole, therefore, the spectacular part is satisfactory. Whether 
the play will be popular is uncertain, because two of the three 
chief performers are unequal to the burden laid upon them. The 
audience on the first night received the performance with many 
marks of favor. But ‘Thermidor’ will not be an epoch-mak- 
ing drama in this part of the world, where it will not be ac- 
counted far superior to ‘ Paul Kauvar.’ No doubt the translator 
has a good deal to answer for. 





International Copyright 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER ON THE NEW LAw 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Upon returning from Europe my attention is called to a letter 
signed by a Mr. ‘ Victor Yarros’ in your issue of September 5th, 
in which that correspondent charges me of misrepresenting Her 
bert Spencer’s views on the question of international copyright in. 
one of my Spe gs. bat letters from London. It is not my custom to 
answer this sort of unprofessional criticism, and heretofore I have 
allowed all such communications published in the newspapers to 
go unnoticed. But I select this as an instance to show you and, 
through Zhe Crztzc if you will kindly give me space, the public ex- 
actly what ground there is for criticisms of this sort. The para- 
graph which I sent from London about Mr, Spencer was_ taken 
rom along interview had with Mr. Spencer by a literary associate of 
mine under my direction. When the interview was written out it 
was sent to Mr. Spencer with the request that he look over it and 
make any alterations in it he desired. He did so in several por- 
tions of the manuscript, and the following portion thereof is prac- 
tically in his own handwriting :— 

*I want to say through you that I shall not take advantage of 
the new American Copyright Law. I shall continue to do as I 
have done heretofore, I shall send over to America the stereo- 
type plates of my books and have them printed there, without seek- 
ing for any protection from the American Government. This new 
law is really prejudicial to the interests of grave literature, The 
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tendency always is for the graver books to be swamped in the 
flood of light literature; and just in proportion as the arrange- 
ments are such as tempt publishers to push the sale of light litera- 
ture, just in that proportion are the books of the graver kind likely 
to be more swamped than they are now. With this copyright law, 
it will pay the American publisher less than before to take up 
books of a kind which are of doubtful sale. The fatal defect in 
the law is that it puts the author or publisher to the expense of a 
double manufacture in supplying two communities. In these two 
communities there are 80 millions of people. In America about 
10,000 of these (to make a liberal estimate) are engaged in set- 
ting type for reproduction of English publications, and for the 
“sake of benefitting these 10,000 the law compells the 80 millions 
to pay a higher price for their books. Inso far as the new law rec- 
ognizes the proprietary rights of an author, it may be accepted as 
a good step in the right direction, but there will have to be a 
change before the literature which deserves protection can gain 
any benefit from it. Instead of encouraging the unknown author 
and the author of serious books, this law makes it harder for him 
to gain due recognition than it was before. Under this Ameri- 
can law the publisher will seek out the man who has made his 
name; he will buy the popular author’s works and distribute them 
very widely, and meantime the rising man will be left to his own 
devices. ‘The general effect will be to multiply the reproduction 
of books which have no serious influence upon the world, and to 
discourage those who write books of instruction.’ 


I think it must be allowed that Herbert Spencer possesses the 
gift of transferring his own opinions to paper, even though, as 
‘ Victor Yarros’ seems to imply, that talent has been withheld by 
an all wise Creator from 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 23, 1891. 


—— 


EDWARD W. BOK. 


THE SITUATION IN CANADA 
[Toronto Globe, Oct. 1-] 

ONE of the last and best things that Parliament has done this 
session was to pass an address to the Queen asking for imperial 
legislation confirming the Canadian Copyright act of 1889. This 
act provides that the British publisher may copyright his work in 
Canada, but if he fails to publish it here within one month after its 
publication elsewhere, any person domiciled in Canada may obtain 
a license, but not an exclusive right, to publish it, on condition of 
paying a royalty of 10 per cent. of the retail price to the author. 
This is an eminently fair enactment; it gives the British author or 
publisher every privilege except that of playing dog in the manger. 
It gives him, for a month, the exclusive right of publication here; 
if he does not choose to avail himself of that right, it secures to 
him the usual royalty of 10 per cent. of the retail price of the book. 
If the address shall fail, the best thing the Parliament of Canada 
can do is to put its own legislation into force and let the British 
publisher do the petitioning and protesting. 


‘The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE September Poréfolco has an excellent photogravure of 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait of a Woman,’ in the British National Gal- 
lery. The writer of the accompanying article inclines to attribute 
the portrait to Nicholas Maes, who was Rembrandt's best pupil. 
The editor’s articles on ‘The Present State of the Fine Arts in 
France’ arecontinued. The present paper deals with portraits and 
landscape, not so strange a collocation as it seems, for the present 
tendency in landscape is towards portraiture of places. There are 
illustrations after portraits by Gorguet, Verdier, Galliac and Mlle. 
Rougier, and of landscapes by Dainville, Tancréde Abraham and 
the late A. Rapin. The lake of Garda,.with its monks and its fish 
sung by Merlin Coceai, is described by E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 
‘ The Palaces of Naples’ is the title of a series of articles, begun in 
this number, which promises to be interesting. Full-page etchings 
are* Thirsty Comrades,’ girl and dog drinking at a mountain stream, 
by A. E, Coombe, after Birket Foster, and ‘St. Sauveur’s Church, 
Caen,’ a ‘soft-ground etching,’ by A. Brumet-Debaines. 


_ —Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton is about to publish, in book- form, 
through Macmillan & Co., his papers on ‘ The Present State of the 
Fine Arts in France,’ which have been running in The Portfolio. 
—The October Magazine of Art is a particularly interesting 
one, The opening article, by Walter Armstrong, on ‘The Two 
Salons,’ is a pean in honor of Carolus Duran, though none of that 
gentleman’s ten, pictures at the Champ de Mars is reproduced 
among the illustrations. These include Alfred Stevens’s ‘The 
Butterfly,’ Courtois’s portrait of the painter, Von Stetten, and Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s ‘Conscripts.’ Mr. Leyland’s study of ‘ The Dragon 
in Mythology, Legend and Art’ winds up with a matter-of-fact note 
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from Mr. Henry Scherren, who seeks to reduce the terrific, sun-de- 
vouring dragon of Chinese fancy to a mere alligator, dug up out of 
the mud and exhibited for coppers. David Cox and Peter de Wint, 
those early lights of English water-color painting, are illustrated 
in the course of a review of Mr. Redgrave’s book. An article on 
‘ Animal Painters Past and Present’ introduces wpe after Sny- 
ders, Paul Potter, Rubens, Stubbs, Morland and Landseer. The 
frontispiece is a steel engraving of ‘The Shepherd’s Grave,’ by the 
last-named artist. 


—Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, who has been well known in this city 
for years as a buyer of works of art for his private collection, is 
now a dealer, and has opened a place for the exhibition and sale 
of his paintings and other treasures. He is to pay special atten- 
tion to Greek statuettes and groups in terra-cotta, Etruscan vases, 
Chinese ceramics and Phoenician glass. Associated with him is 
M. Henri de Morgan, formerly associated with M. Gaston Feuar- 
dent, who has imported a large number of Greek terra-cottas, and 
is an expert in old coins. The new firm occupies the entire build- 
ing at 6 East 34th Street. 

—In the October Art Amateur, which seems an unusually full 
number, in text and illustrations, Mr. Ernest Knauff continues his 
account of the Art Students’ League, and Montezuma explains to 
The Saturday Review the nature of a monotype, the ‘ slasher ’ hav- 
ing poncebee monot with etchings. A painted head, in 
three stages, by Frank Fowler, is one of the colored supplements. 


—M. Edmond de Goncourt, at the age of seventy, has just pub- 
lished the first of a projected series of twelve monographs upon 
Japanese artists of the last century. 


—Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s statue of the late John Bright was 
successfully cast in bronze last month; the unveiling will take 
place at Rochdale on the 24th inst. Mr. Bright is represented in 
the act of making a speech, the right hand Sein slightly raised, 
and the other, which grasps his notes, hanging at the side—a char- 
acteristic attitude. 


—The visitor to Keppel’s gallery will notice some half-dozen 
——— by Miss Mary Cassatt. They are printed in colors, ap- 
parently by one impression, in flat rather pale tints, enclosed by 
firm, brown outlines. The subjects are from every-day life—ladies 
visiting, out for a walk, or occupied with children. There are, also, . 
some rare mezzotints and old-fashioned ‘line and stipple’ engrav- 
ings, in colors. 


—Miss Josephine L. Abbott’s ‘Outlines for the Study of Art’ is, 
in reality, a sort of guide or concordance to four or five large his- 
tories of art, which may be consulted by persons who think that 
they are likely to learn something worth knowing by looking up 
what Perry, Luebke, D’Anvers and others may have had to say 
about a certain line of subjects. To our mind it seems that one 
such book—say Goodyear’s, as the most modest and most recent 
—should be enough, and that what it does not give had better be 
sought, at first hand, from writers on special subjects. All that is 
really useful in Miss Abbott’s book might have been put into one- 
tenth the number of pagés. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





Lowelliana 


H. W. L. casies to The Tribune that ‘we are promised 
a volume of Mr. Lowell’s letters.’ Prof. Norton, his literary 
executor, ‘has undertaken the work of selection, and makes 
an appeal to Mr. Lowell’s correspondents for copies or orig- 
inals of letters they may have received from him. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your issue of Sept. 19, ‘ The Final Revision of the Poems’ by 
Mr. Lowell is noticed, with a curious observation of a moral sort. 
It is stated as a fact that ‘he never tampered with correct reports 
of extemporaneous speeches that he had made.’ Why should he? 
How could he honestly do so? It may be creditable to be assured 
that Mr. Lowell had literary rectitude, but most of us, I fancy, 
never dreamed that any such assurance could be needed. Tosend 
out as a report of occurrences a statement of what did not occur, 
as facts, must require nerve even in a Congressman revising his 
speeches for The Congressional Globe. 

When Emerson was preparing his famous Divinity School Ad- 
dress of 1838 for publication he was solicited to print it as he ac- 
tually wrote and carried it to the pulpit, for in the delivery he had 
omitted passages. To print what he had really written would have 
lessened the force of the hot criticisms made upon him, and have 
tended to restore his old friendships with Ware and Norton, But 
he would not deviate by a syllable from what actually occurred, 
and who will say he was not exactly right? 
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It is alwa: a strong temptat on for a man in any circumstances 
to substitute his afterthoughts for his ghana. ag if possible, and 
in ew it may be easy, but surely it ought to be discounte- 


nan . 
VINELAND, N. J., 21 Sept. 1891. D, 0, KELLOGG. 


THE TRIBUTE OF AN OLD FRIEND 


From advance-sheets of Blackwood's Magasine for Octo. 
ber, by permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co., the 
authorized American publishers:— 

Friend of ay childhood, boyhood, manhood, age, 
How can I fail thy bitter loss to mourn, 

That from the book of life its glowing page 
So filled with golden memories has torn? 


No! no! those memories still remain—more sad— 
That they are now but silent dreams that rise, 
Faint phantoms, once so real, living, glad, 
Now only to be seen through tear-filled eyes. 


Ah! of Truth’s temples gone are nearly all 
Of its strong props, by cruel death o’erthrown ; 
And now, like some weak pillar near to fall, 
Amid the wreck I stand almost alone. 


We roamed together through the fields of play, 

We strove through life as strenuous friends and warm ; 
No doubting shadows in our pathway lay, 

Nor o’er our friendship swept one passing storm. 


Shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, through life 
We went; ne’er asking which was best orfirst, 
Unknowing envy, jealousy, or strife, 
Sure of each other—through the best and worst. 


Fame,’ honor, fortune, crowned thee with its wreath ; 
Justly the world to thee adjudged its prize ; 

But simple, heediess of its flattering breath, 
Thy path was onward with uplooking eyes,— 


Onward through life, strong, earnest in the fight 
For freedom, duty, justice, all things good, 

Sowing brave words, high thoughts, for Truth, for Right, 
And unseduced by all Life’s siren brood. 


Nature to thee the poet’s power bestowed, 
A genial humor, and a trenchant wit, 

That now like mild heat-lightning gleamed and glowed, 
Now with a sudden flash life’s centre hit. 


All the great gifts that lavish Nature gave _ 

By study, culture, art, were trained and formed— 
As scholar, critic, poet-—gay or grave— 
* The world to thee with heart responsive warmed. 


Thy loss, not I alone, a nation mourns, 
The double nation of our English speech, 
Where’er the illuming light of letters burns, 
Where’er brave words and noble thoughts can reach. 


Grateful I listen to the generous strain 
Of praise and grief, that through the whole world rings,— 
But ah! what hand like thine will wake again 
The glad old music on my broken strings ? 
W. W. Story. 


The Atlantic's TRIBUTE 


The October A#antic contains a beautiful poem entitled 
‘James Russell Lowell: 1819-1891’ and signed ‘ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’; and also, as a postscript, the following 
note:— 


The honors which attach to the name of James Russell Lowell 
-do not obscure for the conductors of Zhe Atlantic Monthly the 
memory of his close connection with this magazine. As its first 
editor he struck a note in literature which it has been the tradition 
of the Monthly to preserve, and both his signed and unsigned pa- 
pers and poems, ending with a recent communication to The Con- 
tributors’ Club, attest his generous support. His published vol- 
umes contain the greater part of these contributions, for the in- 
spiration and delight of other generations, but both the conductors 
and the readers of 7he Atlantic remember with special pride and 
pleasure the works of art in prose and verse, and the noble appeals 
to the higher political spirit, as they came fresh from the mind of 
this master and statesman. His death, falling as this number of 
the magazine goes to press, brings quick praise from more than 
English-speaking peoples, and his own countrymen will continue 
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long to mourn his silence, but his service to American letters and 
American life remains full of speech in his books. It is the hope 
of The Atlantic to honor him by maintaining the scholarly and 
erous aims which marked his conduct of the magazine when he 
irected its early numbers, 


We reproduce the last five of the eleven stanzas of Dr, 
Holmes’s poem :— 
This singer whom we long have held so dear 
Was Nature’s darling, shapely, strong, and fair ; 
Of keenest wit, of judgment crystal-clear, 
Easy of converse, courteous, debonair, 


Fit for the loftiest or the lowliest lot, 
Self-poised, imperial, yet of simplest ways ; 
At home alike in castle or in cot, 
True to his aims, let others blame or praise. 


Freedom he found an heirloom from his sires ; 

Song, letters, statecraft, shared his years in turn ; 
All went to feed the nation’s altar-fires 

Whose mourning children wreathe his funeral urn. 


He loved New England,—people, language, soil, 
Unweaned by exile from her arid breast. 
Farewell awhile, white-handed son of Toil, 
Go with her brown-armed laborers to thy rest. 


Peace to thy slumber in the forest shade! 
Poet and patriot, every gift was thine ; 
Thy name shall live while summers bloom and fade, 
nd grateful Memory guard thy leafy shrine ! 


Mr. LOWELL’S MATERNAL ANCESTORS AGAIN 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


James Russell Lowell and the Rev. Robert T. S. Lowell were 
not grandsons of Robert Traill Spence, an officer of the Navy, as 
stated in The Critic of Aug. 22 (p. 94) and Sept. 19 (p. 144), in 
extracts from The Evening Post and Times, both of which seem 
to have followed in this es the error of ‘Appleton’s Cyclo- 
rey of American Biography ’ (Vol. IV., p. 43) in its notice of the 

ev, Charles Lowell; but were Capt. Spence’s mephews, the chil- 
dren of his sister Harriet (Spence) Lowell. Capt. Robert Traill 
Spence, U.S.N., was appointed a Midshipman 15 May 1800, Lieut. 
17 Feb. 1807, Compuantit 24 July 1813, Captain 28 February 1815, 
and died 26 September 1826—aged 38 years. He distinguished 
himself as a Midshipman during the attack on Tripoli, 7 August 
1804, finishing the loading and firing the long 26-pounder, of which 
he was in charge, as his vessel sank under the enemy’s fire, as re- 
lated in ‘Cooper’s Naval History,’ New York, 1866 (Vol. I., p. 246). 
See also ‘Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle,’ Washington, 1824 
(Vol. I., p. 228), and ‘ Lessing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 
1812’ (p. co He was highly praised by Commodores Preble 
and Decatur for his gallant conduct. He rose very rapidly in the 
Navy, and in Commodore Rogers’s report of Sept. 23, 1814, in re- 
lation to the services of the naval forces during the British attack 
on Baltimore in 1814, was spoken of asa gallant and meritorious 
officer. (See also Cooper’s History, Vol. II., page 139.) He was 
a-man of great information, and a good writer both in prose and 
poetry. He was in command of the naval establishment at Balti- 
more for several years before his death, and is buried in Loudon 
Park Cemetery near that*city. 

Capt. Spence’s father (Mr. Lowell’s grandfather), Keith Spence 
of Portsmouth, N. H., Purser, U.S. N., 1800-05, ‘a gentleman 
justly held in high estimation for his probity, intelligence, and nice 
sense of honor,’ ‘was the bosom friend and mentor of Decatur’ 
amen te a Chronicle, Vol. I., p.228). He was Purser of the 

rigate Philadelphia, when that vessel was captured by the Tripoli , 

tans, 31 October 1803 (Cooper, Vol. I., p. 225), and was a pris- 
oner in. Tripoli during the attack of 7 August 1804, in which his 
son distinguished himself, as already mentioned. He died sud- 
denly at New Orleans, and was buried there. 

The Hon. Carroll Spence of Baltimore, Maryland, appointed 
Minister to Turkey by President Pierce, and who negotiated the 
first treaty with Persia, is a son of Capt. Spence; and the late 
Commodore Charles Whipple Pickering, U.S.N., of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was his nephew; both cousins of J. R. and R. T. S. 
Lowell. 

In view of a paragraph in Dr. Bartol’s letter in The Critic of 
August 29 (p. 109), it is interesting to note that Mr. Lowell’s 
mother, Harriet (Spence) Lowell, through her grandmother, Mary 
Whipple) Traill, (Crztzc, Sept. 19, p. 145)—daughter of Capt. 

illiam Whipple, senior, 1695-1751, of Kittery, Maine, whose 
stone and those of his wife’s parents Robert, second, and Dorcas 
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(Hammond) Cutt are still standing in the cemetery near the Cham- 
ne Hotel at Kittery—was descended in the sixth generation 
Som Major-Gen. Daniel Dennison of Ipswich, born in England in 
1612, died 20 Sept., 1682, in Ipswich, who was for eleven years 
Major-General of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay and very 
inent in colonial affairs. (See ‘ Dennison Memorial,’ Ipswich, 
ass., 1882; ‘ Presentation of flags to the schools of Portsmouth, 
N. H.,’ Portsmouth, 1890, page 20; and ‘Felt’s Ipswich,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1834, pp. 5 ante!» 
In the study of heredity, the female line is often, as here, a mine 
of wealth. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Sept., 1891. 
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JOSEPH FOSTER. 





Herman Melville 
(The New York Tribune, Oct. 1.] 

THE funeral of the late Herman Melville was held at the family 
residence in 28th Street, yesterday afternoon, the Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams, of All Souls’ Church, delivering a short address. Among 
the relatives and friends present, beside the widow and daughter of 
the deceased, were Mrs. Thomas_Melville, widow of the late Gov- 
ernor of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor; the Misses Melville, daughters 
of the late Allan Melville; Samuel Shaw, of Boston; W. B. More- 
wood, George Brewster, Mrs. Griggs, Miss Lathers, Dr. Titus 
Munson Coan, Arthur Stedman and George Dillaway. 

The death of Herman Melville, although following a lingering ill- 
ness, has come as a surprise to even his few acquaintances in the 
city, for their opportunities of seeing him have been extremely lim- 
ited in number. Much has been written, ——- in English 
journals, concerning the alleged neglect and disregard of Mr. Mel- 
ville by ermnceey ations in this country, but it is a well- 
known fact here that his exclusion has been a matter of personal 
choice. This writer gained an international reputation at an 
earlier date than James Russell Lowell, although born in the same 
year, 1819. His practical abandonment of literary work some 
twenty-five years ago, however, has allowed general interest in his 
books to die out. 

Mr. Melville came of patrician blood on both sides of his family, 
his paternal and maternal grandfathers figuring prominently in the 
Revolution, ppm, See neg eed of Scottish, New England and Dutch 
descent. As in Richard Henry Dana’s case, Melville’s first literary 
success was a narrative of his own experience while a common 
sailor before the mast and in new countries; but, unlike Dana, he 
continued work in the same field, and with credit. In regard to 
* Typee,’ Dr. Coan was heard to remark at the service yesterday 
that his father, the Rev. Titus Coan, of the Hawaiian Islands, had 
personally visited the Marquesas group, found the Typee Valley, 
and verified in every detail the romantic descriptions of the gentle 
but man-devouring islanders. Dr. Coan further said :—‘ Herman 
Mel: ille was the first man who shared the life of a cannibal com- 
munity in the South Seas—who had the consummate literary skill 
to describe it—and who got away alive to write his book. “ Typee” 
will be read when most of the Concord group are forgotten.’ 

However this may be, Mr. Melville always has been an interest- 
ing figure in New York literary circles. So far from being for- 
gotten, he was among the very first to be invited to join the Au- 
thors’ Club at its founding in 1882. His declination of this offer, 
as well as his general refusal to enter into social life, are said to 
have been chiefly due to natural disposition, and partly to the very 
adverse critical reception afforded his novel, ‘ Pierre; or, The 
Ambiguities,’ published in 1852. He was always a great reader, 
and much interested in collecting engravings of the old masters, 
having a large library anda fine assortment of prints, those of 
Claude’s paintings being his favorites. 

His tall, stalwart figure, until recently, could be seen almost 
daily tramping through the Fort George district or Central Park, 
his roving inclination leading him to obtain as much out-door life 
as possible. His evenings were spent at home with his books, his 
pictures and his family, and usually with them alone. 

While at Pittsfield, Mass., from 1850 to 1862, he became the 
intimate friend of Hawthorne, who lived for a while near by at 
Lenox, and they often exchanged visits. It was at this place that 
most of Melville’s writing was done. The place in the New York 
Custom House was given up about 1881. 

At the beginning of failing health, some three years ago, Mr. 
Melville wrote and privately circulated a little story entitled Y 
Marr.’ It was dedicated to Clark Russell, who was a cordial ad- 
mirer and correspondent. Last spring, after his final illness set in, 
he collected and had printed his miscellaneous shorter poems un- 
der the title ‘Timoleon, etc.’ This volume is dedicated to ‘My 
Countryman, Elihu Vedder.’ Both little books are limited to 

twenty-five copies. Mr. Melville’s later style became somewhat 

rugged and mystical. His best-known poem was ‘Sheridan at 
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Cedar Creek,’ thought by most literary experts to be ‘superior to 
‘Twenty Miles Away,’ though lacking a popular refrain. The 
following poem is from ‘ Timoleon ’ :— 
L'ENVOI 
The Return of the Sire de Nesle, A.D. 16-—. 
My towers at last ! These rovings end, 
Their thirst is slaked in larger dearth; 
The yearning infinite recoils, 
For terrible is earth. 
Kaf thrusts his snouted crags through fog; 
Araxes swells se we span, - 
And knowledge poured by pilgrimage 
O’erflows the banks of on 
But thou, my stay, thy lasting love, 
One lonely good, let this but be ! 
Weary to view the wide world’s swarm, 
But blest to fold but thee. 





Notes 


CARLYLE’s one novel, heretofore unpublished, is to be brought 
out in The New Review. It is said to present under thin disguises 
many of his friends and acquaintances. The same periodical will 
soon print his account of his journey to Paris. Both works are to 
be reprinted in this country by D. Appleton & Co., who purchased 
the right with the understanding that they were to be published 
serially both in this country and in ~~ Serial publication of 
the Paris ‘ Excursion’ was begun in Te Evening Post of Oct. 1. 

—The first edition of Dr. Eggleston’s ‘ The Faith Doctor’ was 
exhausted on the day of publication. 


—Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the well-known Shakespearian editor, arrived 
at Boston by the Pavonia on Sept. 28, after his customary summer 
outing across the water. While in England he had the pleasure of 

ying a visit to Lord Tennyson at Aldworth. The Rev. Dr. 
William E. Griffis of Boston has also returned from a successful 
trip and enriching experience in ppm bringing with him a 

oodly collection of Dutch tomes. Another of the returned revel- 
ers is Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the poet, who has gone to her home, 
‘The Maples,’ Rutland, Vt. Mr, William H. Rideing, who has 
been spending a few weeks in England in the interests of Zhe North 
American Review and The Review of Reviews, was due in New 
York by the City of Parison Oct. 7; and so also was Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. 

—Mr. William Brimelow, managing partner in the firm of Til- 
lotson & Son, has arrived on a holiday visit to this country, and 
incidentally to study the operation of the new Copyright law. 


—At the session of the State Court of Appeals which began at 
Albany on .londay, the most important matter to be decided is 
the Tilden will case. If the late Governor's heirs, who were not 
ignored in his will, succeed in their contest, the $8,000,000 involved 
will go into their pockets; if they do not, New York may look for- 
ward to having the finest free public library in America. 

—Little, Brown & Co. will bring out a collection of ‘ Elizabethan 
eg with an introduction by Andrew Lang and illustrations by 
E. H. Garrett. 


—The play upon which Lord Tennyson is at work is partly in 
blank-verse and partly in prose. It is a ‘costume play, and the 
scene is laid in England. It is said to be a pastoral comedy of the 
fantastic kind, with a cheerful denouement. The Laureate, it is 
said, has placed all the stage detail in the hands of Mr. Daly, with 
full permission to cut and alter wherever he finds it necessary or 
advisable to do so. The writing of the play is reported to be due 
to the admiration of the Hon. Hallam Tennyson, the son and heir 
of the poet, for the acting of Miss Ada Rehan in ‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ The Laureate is in capital health, and often walks 
six miles at a time. 


—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have been appointed special agents 


in the United States for the books published in London by George 
Bell & Sons, including Bohn’s Libraries. 


—Paul Bourget’s ‘ Pastels of Men,’ translated by Miss Worme- 
ley, will be published by Roberts Bros. 

—Mrs. Barnard, the wife of the late President F. A. P. Bar- 
nard of Columbia College, died suddenly at her.summer home, in 
Litchfield, Conn., on Sunday. Her maiden name was Margaret 
McMurray. She was born in — in 1822, and was b' t 
to America when she was a child, her family settling in Ohio. 
When Dr. Barnard was elected Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi, her home at Oxford, Miss., became a favorite resort of 
the educational and political leaders of the South. Jefferson Da- 
vis and Judge Lamar were frequent visitors; but although their 
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tiends were strong sympathizers with the South, Dr. Barnard and 
his wife remained loyal Northerners. When her husband became 
President of Columbia, Mrs. Barnard’s home became familiar to 
such men as Charles Kingsley, Freeman the historian, and Prof. 
Tyndall, and for years her ‘Mondays’ were features of New 
York society. Upon President Barnard’s death his widow deter- 
mined to devote her life to preparing a history of his life and works, 
and this still occupied her attention at the time of her death. 

—Of the illustrated edition of ‘Ben-Hur,’ to which we have 
already referred, Messrs. Harper will issue a special ddition de 
luxe, limited to 350 signed copies, the text black, the marginal 
illustrations tinted. 

—The annual conference of the American’ Library Association 
will begin to-day at San Francisco, and continue throughout next 
week. Nearly all the well-known librarians of America will be in 
attendance, the most conspicuous absentee being State Librarian 
Melvil Dewey of New York, who is abroad. The party travelled 
in a vestibule train, furnished by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
will make a run of 8000 miles—to San Francisco, San Diego 
and return—reaching New York again on Nov. 4. 

—Mrs. Gladstone, in a series of articles in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, will tell how she brought up her children. 

—The October Book News has for frontispiece a portrait of 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of ‘ A Social Departure’ and ‘ An 
American Girl in London.’ A biographical sketch tells us that, as 
Mrs. C. E. Cotes, she now makes her home in Calcutta, India, 
where her husband has a government appointment. Another 
author’s picture published here for the first time is of Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch, known to readers on both sides the ocean as ‘ Q.’ 


—Referring to the article reproduced in these columns last week, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. write to the 7Zmes as follows :— 

An item in your issue of to-day [Sept. 30] is calculated to mislead 
your readers in regard to the purchase of books made by us in the sale 
of Mr. Brayton Ives’s collection by auction last May. The article says 
that books bought at that sale were offered later in our catalogue at 

tices less than those realized at the sale. We desire to state that no 
oks were bid in at that sale for Mr. Ives by us. Whatever was 
knocked down to us we bought and paid for, After the sale we pur- 
chased a few items which, we were informed, had not been claimed or 
settled for by the purchasers. We bought those at what we considered 
their value, and if any of them appeared in our catalogue at less than 
the auction price, it was for the reason that we paid less than the auction 
price for them and had our own ideas as to their worth. 

—Mr. Percival Chubb is delivering a series of six Friday after- 
noon lectures on Ruskin at the Brooklyn Institute, the dates being 
Oct. 9, 16, 23 and 30 and Nov. 6 and 13. 


—As a bookseller and publisher and the leading newsdealer in 
Great Britain, the late Right Hon. William Henry Smith, First 
Lord of the Treasury and Government leader in the House of 
Commons, should not be allowed to die without mention in a lit- 
erary journal, Hisappointment, years ago, as first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty suggested the character of Sir Joseph Porter in ‘ Pinafore.’ 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘ Freeland: A Social Anticipa- 
tion,’ by Dr. Theodor Hertzka, and ‘ Laboratory Practice,’ by Prof. 
J. R. Cooke. 

—We clip this paragraph from The Pall Mall Budget :— 

Although it is now nearly sixty years since Charles Lamb died, the 
little cottage in which he and his sister resided at Edmonton shows but 
slight evidence of any external change. Situated a few yards from the 
railway station, the house, with its gable facing the roadway, its red- 
tiled roof and whitened walls, its narrow doorway and small-paned win- 
dows, gives the impression of old-world comfort and seclusion. A 
rowan tree, on the branches of which hang clusters of red berries, stands 
at the gateway, and its autumnal appearance imparts just now a pictori- 
al attractiveness to the interesting building, which is still known as 
* Lamb’s Cottage.’ 

—Mr. W. E. H. Lecky is fifty-three years old, and his first vol- 
ume of poems is about to appear. His ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland’ was published thirty years ago. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. are preparing for class use ‘Epoch 
Maps Illustrating American History, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Assistant Professor of History at Harvard. The little book con- 
sists of fourteen colored maps prepared for the Epochs of Amer- 
ican History Series. 

—‘ The Story of Massachusetts ’ has been written by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale for D. Lothrop Co. 

oe Bell & Sons’ new Aldine edition of Gray’s Poetical 
Works, which Dr. Bradshaw of Madras is editing, is intended to be 
the most complete edition of the poems (both English and Latin) 
yet —* several pieces that have ap in various works 
on Gray being now first brought together. The text is that pub- 
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lished by Dodsley in 1768 ; for the posthumous poems the editor 
has eo the text from Gray’s manuscripts. The notes con- 
tain explanations of various allusions not before cleared up ; an in- 
troduction to each poem gives the history of the occasion of its be- 
ps Angee ork and the readings of passages in the ‘Elegy,’ etc., 
w editions differ, arediscussed. There is a —_— intro- 
— a new life of Gray by the editor, and a bibliography of his 
works, 

—The literary executors of Canon Liddon, who died a year ago, 
have issued two volumes of his sermons, and will shortly publish 
more ; but the Life of Dr. Pusey which he left unfinished will not 
appear for another year. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day Vol. I., ‘ Hell,’ of 
‘The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri,’ translated by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton; ‘ Dante’s Eleven Letters,’ translated into Eng- 
lish by Charles S. Latham and edited by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
with an introductory chapter by Prof. Norton ; new issues of ‘A 
Club of One: Passages from the Note-Book of a Man who Might 
have been Sociable,’ and ‘ In a Club Corner : The Monologue of a 
Man who Might have been Sociable,’ by Addison P. Russell (large- 

per edition, limited to 100 sets) ; ‘ What is Reality ?,’ by Francis 

. Johnson; ‘The Lost Ring, and other Poems,’ by Caroline A. 
Mason ; ‘Elsie Venner’ and ‘ The Guardian Angel’ in the New 
Riverside Edition of the Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes ; and, 
in the Riverside Paper Series, Mr. Howells’s ‘ Undiscovered Coun- 
try.’ 

—Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil continues his favorite stud 
of Hebrew. He has privately printed at Avignon a monograp 
under the title of ‘ Poésies Hebraico Provencales du Rituel Israélite 
Comtadin.’ It contains the Hebrew text, with a transcription and 
a French translation. They were probably composed by Mordecai 
Ventura, and, if so, Dom Pedro says they are of the sixteenth or 
the seventeenth century, adding:—‘ Avant cette époque on n’en 
trouve nulle trace.’ Zhe Atheneum, however, lately mentioned 
the projected publication of a fragment of a Hebrew-Provengal 
poem on the Glasery of Esther of the fourteenth century. M. 
Ernest Sabatier of Nimes published a translation of Mordecai’s 
hymns, without the Hebrew text, at Nimes in 1874. 


—Macmillan & Co. are to publish a Browning Cyclopedia, by 
Dr. Edward Berdoe, which will contain ‘a commentary on every 
oem, with explanations of all obscurities and difficulties arising 
rom the historical allusions, legends, classical and archaic phrase- 
ology, and curious out-of-the-way terminology.’ 


—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘Short Studies in Literature,’ and 
Charles Lamb’s Dramatic Essays, edited by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
are soon to be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., who announce also, 
in their Makers of America Series, ‘Robert Fulton,’ by Prof. R. 
H. Thurston of Cornell; ‘ John Winthrop,’ by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell ; *Cotton Mather,’ by Prof. Wendell of Harvard ; ‘ Thomas 
Hooker,’ by Dr. George L. Walker; ‘Sir Wm. Johnson and the 
Six Nations,’ by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis ; ‘Gen. Sam Houston,’ 
by Henry Bruce ; and ‘ De Bienville, the Founder of New Orleans,’ 
by Miss Grace King. In a new ‘series, the Portia, they promise 
‘Chats with Girls on Self-Culture,’ by Eliza Chester ; ‘ Physical 
Development and Exercise for Women,’ by Dr. Mary Taylor Bis- 
sell; and ‘ The Art of Entertaining,’ by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 


—Other announcements of Dodd, Mead & Co. are an illustrated 
Dickens, in 48 volumes, from new plates; the fifth volume of 
Schouler’s ‘ History of the United States’; Ferguson’s ‘ History of 
the Modern Styles of Architecture’ and ‘ Indian and Eastern Ar- 
chitecture’ (by arrangement with John Murray); a translation of 
‘Prison Life During the French Revolution,’ by the Duchesse de 
Duras; ‘ Sir John Franklin and the North-West Passage,’ by Capt. 
Albert Markham ; ‘ Battle-Fields and Victory,’ by Willis J. Abbott; 
‘Watch, Ho! Watch! on Life’s Deep Sea,’ by Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Little; ‘ A Sister to Esau’ and ‘A Rose of a Hundred Leaves, 
by Mrs. Barr; ‘In Biscayne Bay’; a library edition of Halévy’s 
Marriage for Love,’ containing the illustrations from the ¢dstzon 
de luxe ; a corresponding library edition of George Sand’s ‘ Haunt- 
ed Pool’; and ‘ The Countess Rudolstadt,’ a sequel to ‘ Consuelo.’ 


—The Photographic Times reproduces, as a frontispiece, an 
excellent Gutekunst photograph of George William Curtis. The 
Illustrated American of Sept. 26 also prints a portrait of Mr. Cur- 
tis, in colors. It is not one of Mr. Goodman’s happiest efforts. 


—Prof. Paul Haupt, Chief of the Semitic Department of Johns 
Hopkins University, has just returned from abroad. At London 
and Berlin he conferred with noted scholars in reference to a new 
translation of the Bible, toinclude not only the Old and New Tes- 
taments, but also the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha. Each 
of thirty-six books will be assigned to a competent scholar, the 
translation to be accompanied by explanatory notes and pictorial 
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representations. The Old Testament will occupy two volumes of 
1000 pages each, and the entire Scripture six volumes. The 
American scholars invited to contribute are Prof. C,H. Toy of 
Cambridge, Profs. Charles A. Briggs and Francis Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York ; Prof. Wm. Hayes Ward of Zhe 
Independent; Prof. E. L. Curtis of the Semitic Seminary at Yale, 
and Prof. W. R. Harper, President of the Chicago University. 
The work will be international, though the project is American, 
and is to be brought out under American auspices. The whole 
hexateuch will be in the hands of English scholars, such as Prof. 
S. R. Driver of Oxford, T. K. Cheyne, Canon of Rochester; C. G. 
Montefiore and I. Abrahams, editors of The fewzsh Quarterly 
Review, and Russell Martineau of the British Museum. In this 
work a new device by Prof. Haupt will be introduced, portions be- 
longing to different documents being placed in blocks of different 
colors, so that the reader can tell at a glance at what period the 
lines were compiled and from what source they were taken. It is 
said that at least three * aey will be required for the work ; and 
that Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of New York has furnished $10,000 for a 
special critical edition of the Hebrew text. 


—James Pott & Co.’s list of forthcoming publications includes 
‘The Apostle Paul,’ from the French of Prof. A. Sabatier, edited 
by G. G. Findlay ; ‘The Church in Germany,’ by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould ; ‘Our Sacred Commission,’ by the Rev. Dr. T. R. 
Wynne ; an enlarged edition of ‘The New Children’s Hymnal’; 
‘ Witness of His Resurrection,’ a sermon by Bishop H. M. Thomp- 
son of Mississippi ; a revised edition of the ‘Outlines of the Chris- 
tian Ministry,’ by Bishop Wm. Wordsworth of St. Andrews; 
‘ Beautiful Thoughts from Henry Drummond,’ by Elizabeth Cure- 
ton ; ‘Popular Misconceptions of the Episcopal Church,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington; ‘Moral Theology, Based on the 
“ Theologee Summa” of St. Thomas Aquinas,’ by the Rev. Dr. J. 

- Elmendorf; ‘The Churchman’s Answer Why,’ by the Rev. 

. M. Boyden; ‘Inspiration of the Bible,’ by J. P. Smythe; 
‘First Battles, and How to Fight Them,’ by F. A. Atkins; ‘ The 
Holidays,’ by Nathan B. Warren, illustrated by F. O. C. Darley 
(a work of folk-lore); a new edition of ‘The Lady of Lawford and 
and the Boughtons of Lawford Hall,’ by Nathan B. Warren; a 
new edition of ‘The Hymnal, with Tunes Old and New,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Ireland Tucker ; ‘ The Twenty Selections and Proper 
Psalms set to Gregorian Tones,’ by the same. 


—Mr. J. C. Nimmo’s October list includes a new edition of 
‘The Humorist,’ with forty illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
colored by hand; ‘The Cruikshankian Momus,’ with fifty-two il- 
lustrations by the three Cruikshanks, colored by hand; ‘ Notitia 
Venatica: A Treatise on Fox-Hunting,’ by Robert T. Vyner, re- 
vised and enlarged by Wm. C. A. Blew, with hand-colored illus- 
trations ; ‘ Last Words on the History of the Title-Page,’ by Alfred 
W. Pollard; ‘The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar,’ edited, 
with life and notes, by Alex. Charles Ewald; a cheap edition of 
the ‘ Reminiscences and Recollections of Capt. Gronow,’ by Joseph 
Grego, with eight additional hand-colored illustrations ; and ‘ The 
Soft Porcelain of Sévres,’ now complete in one volume, with an 
introduction by Edouard Garnier. Mr. Nimmo has published 
‘The Thames, from Oxford to the Tower,’ by William Senior 
(‘ Red Spinner ’), with thirty etchings by F. S. Walker. 


—Macmillan & Co.'s announcements include ‘ David,’ by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ; ‘ That Stick,’ by Charlotte M. Yonge ; ‘ Mahdi- 
ism and the Soudan,’ by Major F. R. Wingate; ‘A Pair of Origi- 
nals,’ by E. Ward; ‘Island Life,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace; 
‘ Diphtheria,’ by Dr. Thorne Thorne; ‘ The Princess Tarakanova,’ 
translated by Ida de Monchanoff from the Russian of Danilevski; 
‘ Commercial German,’ by F. C. Smith; ‘Blanche, Lady Falaise,’ 
by J. H. Shorthouse; ‘ Pictures from Shelley,’ by C. E. Dell, en- 
graved by J. D. Cooper ; a revised edition of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare ; Schopenhauer’s Minor Writings, translated by T. Bailey 

unders ; ‘ The Early Narratives in Genesis’ and ‘An Introduc- 
tion to the history of the Canon of the Old Testament,’ by the Rev. 
H. E. Ryle; ‘British Seas,’ by W. Clark Russell ; a revised edi- 
tion of ‘ Religious Systems of the World’; the novels of Thomas 
Love Peacock ; ‘ Jerusalem’ and ‘ The Railway Man and His Chil- 
dren,’ by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘The God of the Amen,’ by Dr. Alexan- 
der Maclaren ; ‘ The Gate Beautiful,’ by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan ; 
‘ The Pioneers of Science,’ by Oliver J. Lodge; ‘The Divine Li- 
brary of the Old Testament,’ by the Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick ; ‘ Sun- 
shine,’ by Amy Johnson ; ‘ The Government of Victoria,’ by Prof. 
Edward Jenks of Melbourne; ‘Story of the Hills,’ by H. M. 
Hutchinson ; ‘ The New Calendar of Great Men,’ edited by Fred- 


eric Harrison ; ‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’ by A. Guillemin, trans- 
lated by Prof. S. P. Thompson ; a cheaper edition of the Golden 
ane Series ; ‘A Short Manual of 

ents,’ 


costa. for Classical Stu- 
P, Giles; Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ with illustrations 
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by Hugh Thompson ; ‘ Historical Essays’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Es- 
says,’ Prof. Freeman ; ‘Battles, Bivouacs and Barracks,’ by 
Archibald Forbes; in the Dilettante Library: ‘Dante and His 
Ideal,’ by Herbert Baynes, ‘Goethe’ and ‘Dante,’ by Oscar 
Browning, ‘ Henrik Ibsen,’ by the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, and 
‘Browning's Criticism of Life,” by W. F. Revell; ‘ Village Ser- 
mons,’ by the late Dean W. R. Church ; ‘English Literature at the 
Universities,’ by J. Churton Collins ; ‘Cecilia de Ncél,’ by Lanoe 
Falconer; ‘The Inferno of Dante,’ translated by A. J. Butler; 
‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,’ by Prof. S. H. Butcher; ‘A 
History of Early English Literature,’ by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke ; ‘The Central Teaching of Christ,’ by I. D. Bernard; 
‘ The Last of the Giant-Killers,’ by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson ; ‘The 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels,’ by Bishop William Alexander ; 
‘The Story of the Iliad,’ ‘ The Story of the Odyssey,’ ‘ Stories from 
the Bible’ and ‘ The Burning of Rome,’ by the Rev. A. J. Church ; 
in the Antiquarian Library: ‘Symbolism in Christian Art’ and 
‘Heraldry,’ by F. E. Hulme, and ‘Monumental Brasses,’ by the 
Rev. H. W. Macklin; and in the Adventure Series: ‘A Master 
Mariner ’ (Capt. Robt. Wm. Eastwick), edited by Herbert Comp- 
ton, and ‘ Hard Life in the Colonies,’ being the hitherto unpublished 
letters of C. Caslyon Jenkyns. : 





Publications Received 
Receipt of new pudblicat ts ack leed in this 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.) 


Adams, Mrs. My Land of Beulah. soc........ .......- Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co.. 
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Armes,W.D. The Man with a Hoe... ........... Berkeley, Cal.: Privately printed. 
Berdoe, E. Browning’s Message to his Time. $r.. ........ 22.05 Macmillan & Co, 
Boston Public Library: Handbook for Readers...... ....... Boston: Public Library. 
MR, Fi Damme. sai i Sanka addy Adds Sek dco dence ede race G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Brooks, N. The Boy Settlers. $1.25-......... 0.000 seceeeeees Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Brown, G. The Fine Arts, $1...........22 5 cccsscsecee ove Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Browning. R. Lyrics...............2+ «+ sisnde coassccee cooGe Fx Putnam's, Gone, 
Burney, J. History of the Buccaneers of America. §2............ Macmillan & Co, 


Charron, P. A Treatise on Wisdom. $1.25..... ....-....--- -G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Coleridge, S. Ancient Marine: 


i Fev vcacsece seetees cos lvececeses G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cunningham, W. The Use and Abuse of Money. $1.......... Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


lodge, M. Baby World..... ....... ..sceee eeseoes EE RA The Century Co.. 

Driver, 8. Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. $2.50. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Drummond, H. First: A Talk with Boys. 10C...........02-ee0ee James Pott & Co. 
Edwards, T. A Ttictionary of Thoughts. $5 ...........sssssee-ee- Cassell Pub. Co 
WORE ss NR. BOB. cc Sccndaas esd eecccassceesecs . cctuadi James Pott & Co. 
DRUG Te BUGONR.” GEC a oa csc sescccccscecccccccessttes sie ‘wa James Pott & 
Fenn, G. A Golden Dream. 506..... .....20scecceees sesecsee eeeeUi Ss. 0. 
Fletcher, R. Marjorie and her Papa. $r............seeeseee se oe The Century Co. 


Gannett, W. Blessed be Drudgery. 10C........0. sceseeesececess James Pott le 
Gilder, R. W. Two Worlds, and Other Poems. 75¢............+005 The Century Co. 
Gilman, N. P., and Jackson, E. P. Conduct asa Fine Art. $1.50. 

, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Harris, A. The Fatal Request. 50C,...<.... ssccececeeesens oe cee Cassell Pub. Co. 
Holmes, O. W. The One Hoss Shay. SRS Serer Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Home Songs for Little People............ceseecccessecceeee oe De Witt Pub. House. 
Huntington, W. Popular icceaspalons of the Episcopal Church. asc. 

James Pott & Co. 


Irving, W. Legend of Sleepy Hollow................+.-++++...G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Jamison, Mrs. Lady Jane. $t.50........0sccecceeeecenceececceeee The Century Co, 
Jay, John. Correspondence and Public Papers. Ed. by H. Johnston. Vol. III. $s. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ust for To day, and Other Verses. 10c............ ila ees ws James Pott & Co. 
edney, J. ear Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
King. Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital. 1oc.. .........++: James Pott & Co. 
Kipling, B. The WEOMEG GER DEANE... GRC. ccesadcies | covcecenecsscnas U. S. Book Co, 
ERIE De MIO, So os daccnsca bese. ostnesesecs ences cbs seas De Witt Pub. House, 
Lummis, C. A New Mexico David. $1.25............0+ss0e0s Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
MacDonald, M. Harmony of Ancient History. $2...... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co,. 
Mason, A. The Women of the French Salon. $6...... ..........- The Century Co, 
Montaigne, M. Education of Children... ............. 0000005 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. $1.25.........-.-+. Macmillan & Co. 
Munroe,K. Prince Dusty. $1 25 ........... i boceesnegvonsoae G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Makers of Florence. $6 ....0 1... scessseeeee Macmillan & Co. 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Railway Man and his Children. soc.... .......U.S. Book Co. 
Oxonian, An. A Little Tour in Ireland. ............ ......W.S. Gottsberger & Co. 
Plato. Day in Athens with Socrates. $1.25....... ....+++- Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Plato. Socrates: A Translation. $1.25..........-02 + eeeeees Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Plato. ‘Talks with Athenian Youths. $1.25..............0++- Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
— Penge» with Socrates.about Life. $1. 25 
wes, A. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 





According to St. John. $1.25......--.e004 6 eeeeeeees U. S. Book Co. 

Rockhill, W. The d of the Lamas. $3.50..........+. 000 . s+. The Century Co, 
Ruskin, J. Pre-Raphaelitism. ............ 222 c+ ceecee eevee G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Schaff, P, The Renaissance. $1.50. . ......00-s000 ceeceeees G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Shakes: *s Works. Ed. by W. A. Wright. Vol. 1V. $3........ Macmillan & Co. 
Sherard, R. By Right, Not Law. 500........-00.. eeseseesees => Cassell Pub. Co. 
Sheridan’s Comedies. Ed. by B Mctthews. $1.50. . ....Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 
Sidney, W. England in the Eighteenth Century. 2 Vols. $s.....- Macmillan & Co. 
Smart, H. EY DOMME, Me dcc ccs conccsctecsecrsceseesecs .U.S. k Co. 
Saidet, D. Datei Dares. o.sccccscc coccccccecs seescese St. Louis: Sigma Pub. Co, 
Stepniak, and Westall, W. In Two Moods. soc .... .......++2--+..Ue S. Book Co. 
Stern, B.- Hick’ry Farm. 266.....00.cc000 secccccccsesceerses De Witt Pub. House. 
Stockton, F. The House of Martha. $1.25.............+..5 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Stockton, F. The SquirrelIon. $1.25........-.-..seeeseeesceceee: The Century Co, 
Stokes, G. Acts of the Apostles. $1.50..............+++-+.-A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Iva, C. Bdleen Vaughan. §2...........ccccccc cccccccsedes ees Cassell Pub. Co. 
arbell, H. Lessons in Language, 70C.......+++es+++ seeeeeee Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Taylor, E. The Cup of Loving Service. 10c .. ........ 4) RE SA James Pott & Co, 
Thompson, H. Witnesses of His Resurrection. 10c............ ..james Pott & Co, 
Tilden, John A. Commercial DUD gine sco: '-sp0 des Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Tim: A Story of School Life. $1...........--.200 ceecececeeeeees -Macmillan & Co. 
Tolstoi, L. Ivan the Fool. Tr. by Count Norraikow......... C. L. Webster & Co, 
Warden, F. Those Westerton Girls. 25C........s0eseecececcceeseess U. S. Book Co. 
Wilkinson, J. Mutual Thrift...... ............ : dadewtbves London: Methuen & Co. 
Windes, R. Osbulbaha, and Other Poems......... New Orleans: L. Graham & Son. 
itch Doctor’s Dream Book...........s.0:ccseccenessseenenee De Witt Pub. House. 
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Wright, L. Dr. Helen Rand. $:................ Chicago: The Physicians’ Pub. Co. 
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Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadwe, 


Bank &{OrrFice. 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 


Speciat Desicrs on 
APPLICATION. 


-A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firru Avs., N. Y. 





Tue REMINGTON 





STANDARD 





TYPEWRITER 








Is to-day, as it has! ever been, the 
leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous ma- 
chine. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckof,, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

W. BAKER & CO.’S 





reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
° been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persona it health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 














CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Death Bee: 19 Same S.. FE Sa wae 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HAR’ , CONN, 


S 
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The Best Books for Public and Private Schools. 





GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY presents in a series of 
pictures a‘connected view of the entire period from the beginning of history to the 
year 1890. Arranged by W. F. Coruier, LL. D. Edited by O. R. Wits, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp., $t.00. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY presents the 


leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a way as to show clearly the 
reasons why the health of the body require us to follow and avoid certain courses 
of conduct. By Lamont STILtweLL. Cloth extra, illustrated, 130 pp-, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. A collection of devotional 
and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. By JosEPH 
A. Graves, Ph.D. Boards, 176 pp., 50 cents. 


It has beer the aim of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the lan- 
uage a collection suitable for all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; 
&) to set these hymns to tunes of a worthy and permanent character, which should yet 
be within the musical ability of children; (3) to arran 1 t J 
be sung by children with i ing pl and profit as their musical attainments 
advanced. The ere are entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be adapted both 
in word and thought to the purpose of worship in song. 


, 


the tunes so that they could 





“ The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.” 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and II. 


By T. T. Cotrarp, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part con- 
tains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, each a0 cents. 


MERRILL’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, with sugges- 
tive Oral Exercises and Selected Words. Boards, 65 pp., 20 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuartes Bar- 


NARD. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which illustrate 
the general laws underlying the manifestation of the force called Electricity. The 
experiments can be easily performed at home or in school, most of them with 
materials to be found in every household. They explain and illustrate the 
methods by which electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and busi- 
ness, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced gram- 
mar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of 
those who cannot readily obtain the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the 
book (First Steps in Electricity), the publishers have prepared an ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the experiments 
described, which they will send by mail, securely boxed and post-paid for $z.50. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 
: A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizval, and 
modern history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be readily fred in the memory. By E. 

A. Frrzstmon. Cloth, ramo, 60 cents. 





si be: Wherever ro mn cb celeey Pe taught your map should be a part of the ap- 


THE STRATA MAP. Invented by James T. B. IvEs, 
F.G.S. The Strata Map is a device for the more efficient teaching of Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology in Schools, It consists of a series of superim- 
posed Maps, of different colors, representing the several geological formations of 
the district, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit cf examination 
in detail. Size, 30x24 inches. Price, $20.00. 

Sold only by subscription. Good positions and exclusive territory to agents of 
high character and ability, Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may 


remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the map prompily 
delivered free of express charge. 


MERRILL’S PENS. We have made arrangements with 


parties in England to manufacture to our order a new line of pens, which, in 
respect to pattern, workmanship and material used, are intended to be the best in 
the world. No. 1, fine and elastic, intended especially for school use, has already 
been received, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00 per gross. No. 2 will 
be ready Aug. 14. “It is easy enough to buy pens for 50 cents per gross, or even 
for a less price, but we have reason to know that there are many, especially among 
teachers, who have had enough of ‘the cheapest pens’ and will be glad to know 
where they can buy the best.” 





LA FRANCE, Notes D’un Américain Recueillies Et Mises 


En Ordre Par A. Dz Rovcemont. An entertaining and instructive reading-book. 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.co. 


From Yale College. 


“*I shall take every opportunity that may present itself to.recommend its use.””— 
Pror. W. D. Wuitney. 


From Dartmouth College. 
“We are using ‘La Franse,’ and with increasing pleasure and profit.”—Lovuis. 
Pottens, Prof. Mod. Lang. 
From Amherst College. 
“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been looking.””—Pror. W. L. 


Monrtacuge. 
From The Critic, New York. 


“In seventeen short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, 
population, industries, social classes, and principal cities of France; and in twenty-two 
chapters more, the educational ae the language and ae — 


the arts, the sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are di 


By the same author. 

ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. Lectures faciles et amusan- 
tes et Récitations. A new and charming budget of Franco-American Tid-bits 
excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, or class drill of any kind. Boards, 
40 cents. 


DEUTSCHLAND und DIE DEUTSCHEN. 7%e tanp 
where German is spoken, and the PxoPLe who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 


** An excellent, most useful, and attractive reader for students of German.” 


“*I am very much pleased with DeutscHtanp. It is comprehensive, compact, and 

practical, and few can read it without entertainment and profit. It answers many 

gs that are now being asked about the Fatherland.”"—Pror. W. We.ts, Union 
ollege. 


“ The p'an is admirable, the topics discussed being such as all intelligent Ameri- 
cans are interested in, and the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 
tractive. I do rot see how this work can fail of a generous acceptance, especially 
when everything pertaining to Germany awakens among us such general interest.” 
—Pror. Tu. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. Leichte und heitere Sticke sum 
> Lesen und Wiedererzihien. In 12mo, boards, 50 cents, 
“‘Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation and grammar, and an ex- 
cellent text for guestioning and reading.” 
ELWALL’S DICTIONARY. English-French and French- 
English. Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 
** The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published” (1838). 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 
MERRILL’S NEW COPY BOOKS, Mew Graded System. 


STANDARD SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, TRACING SERIES, 
6 Nos. 


os. 2 Nos, 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and 
successful instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. : 


MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS. Complete in 
Three Numbers. The set, $1.50. Single Charts, 50 cents. 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, Pro- 
gressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic, 


Inrropuctory SERt 
Nos. 1 and 2. es | 


By Tueopore C, Haizezs., 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | ADVANCED Serizs, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study 
and experience as a drawing master. The author has succeeded in combining the 
mes so of ery bri ana discipline in every lesson. Several of the most prom- 
inent features are decidedly novel. 

The work is more carefully graded, and while each book is complete in itself, and 
may be used quite independently of the others, they all bear a proper relationship, 
an eonry ee is the legitimate out th of the preceding one. The utmos} 
care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been made as per- 
fect as skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


and Political Economy has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has 
furnished me constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes withia my reach cover the same nd. It gives me pleasure to 
commend it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects of which it treats. 
with full assurance that they will find it a most valuable promoter of their special 
work,” — Charles D. Hine, State Board Education, Hartford, Conn. 
A Sixteen- Descriptive Pamphlet of this great work will be sent free to any 
one who wishes to know all about it. 





The publishers invite correspondence with teachers and school officers regarding the introduction of these books. 
Specimen copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt of the advertised price, which 


amount will be refunded on return of the book or receipt of an order for introduction. 


he addressed to : 








CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


All communications should 
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The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

1 am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly 7zs¢, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 





Mr. Stedman 

It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impat:.ial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes. I2-m. sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must fc: a practical interest in your success.— Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
THE Critic.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 





President Gilman 
I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.— President D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. Schaff 
I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAzlép Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THE CRITIC for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—/John G. Whittier. 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 





THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—Aélanta Constitution. 





The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field—New York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management, It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisitan Union. 





THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicage 
Interior. 

Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O’Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 





There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America,—Zondon 
Atheneum. 

The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 

The first literary journal in America.—Zondon Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CRITIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





AMERICAN News ComPAny, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at THE CRITIC office and by Charles Scribuer’s Sons, 
G.. P. Putnam’s Sons, Brentano’s, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, and 
elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Washington: Joseph Shillington. Chicago: Brentano’s. New Orleans: George F. Wharton, 
5 Carondelet Street. San Francisco: J. W. Roberts & Co,, 10 Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra. Rome: Office of the Vuova Antologia, Corso 466. 


Single copies, 10 cents. $3 a year, in advance. Xemittances should be made by registered letter, cheque, or express or postal order, Send ten 


cents for thrce specimen copies. THF.CRITIC CO,, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





When corresponding with any of our advertisers, please mention the fact that you saw his advertisement in THE CRITIC, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





-4* My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 
discovered 
Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 
as a preventative of Consumption. It sustains in vigor, mental 
and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale F ° Cr osby Co. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 
ema Genuine without the signature F, Crossy Co. printed on the 56 Wast astm St., N.Y. 








‘*4 timely and valuable aid to political education. We cannot 
withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of 
the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.” — The New York Nation. 


HE POLITICAL CYCLOPAIDIA, of which JAMEs G. BLAINE writes ‘‘ 7 use it ai- 
most daily for reference and regard it as a model,” is written by the most eminent 
specialists in this country and Europe. David A. Wells discusses the Taniffand Tariff Legis- 
Jation from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. Mason from the point of view of the 
protectionist. E. L. Godkin writes of Office Holders. Prof. Alexander Johnston, the articles 
on the Political History of the U. S., Dorman B. Eaton, of Civil Service Reform, Pres. D. C. 
Gilman, of Universittes, Thomas M. Cooley, Prest. Interstate Commerce Commission, of the 
Law of Corporations, Prest. F. A. Walker, of Public Revenue and Wages, Edward Atkinson, 
of Banks, John J. Knox, of the Currency, etc. 
It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand pages each, and sold by 
subscription at an unusually low price. Send for the new 16 page pamphlet descriptive of this 
eat work. Mailed free to any address on application to the publishers, CHARLES E. 
TERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS iN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


‘BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
~Bet, John and Maiden Lane, 


TWILIGHT PARK. 





The morn is a happy one in 
the Catskills——filled with ro- 
mantic associations and sug- 
gestive of tonic air and noble 
views. Every city and sea- 
board resident longs, like 
Charles Lamb, for the glory 
and uplifting of the mountains, 
which, as Ruskin says, “are the 


New York. 





Duprat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
-York, will publish this Fall : 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 


“4 Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 
_America,” by Henri Pane Du Bois. 1 vol., r2mo, 


with illustrations, and limited to b P ‘ q q f i i 
i Japan AS Fisk - - $00} DEQINNINg and end of all natura 
“feo copies’ on Holland paper 2.50 if S 


scenery.” 

Should you not like a little 
log cabin—a rustic nook in 
the woods—free from house- 
keeping cares; where you can 
“loaf and invite your soul ” at 
small cost, and with congenial 
companionship and solid com- 
fort ? 

That is our scheme—simple, 
inexpensive, homelike and 
practical. 

Send for a circular, or come 
and judge for yourself. 


for which early orders are solicited. 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 





” Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
yParkx Row, New Yorx. 





ania Re 
PF WILLIAMS. s 


.» 195 West 10TH 
Sreuer NY. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French studenta oni teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
_ dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 











Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of Decipvous TREES 
and’ SuHruss and RHODODENDRONS 
_and for catalogues apply to 


Cuarves F. WInGATE, 
119 Pearl Street, New York, 


Or, Haines Falls, 
Greene Co., N. Y. 


a 


Parsons & Sons Co., Lumen, 
FLusHING, New York. 
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be 











A rnold, 
Coustable & Co. 


CARPETS. 


Fall Importation of Scotch Axmin- 
ster, Royal Wilton, and Brussels, in 
the newest designs and colorings. 


SKIN MATS, 
Mounted & Unmounted Skins, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


The most complete assortment 
to be found in the city. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Propriztors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Latlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y, 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 























